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Working for Comb Honey—Swarming, 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


In my last article on working for comb honey, I spoke in 
brief about swarming, told something of when it should be 
done, how after-swarming could be prevented, and something 
about putting on sections. In this I will tell more minutely 
about how I manage swarms and swarming, and also how I 
often make an artificial increase with those which do not 
swarm up to the latest date that would make natural swarm- 
ing profitable. 

If we have worked along the lines given in previous arti- 
cles, our hives will be well filled with bees in time for the 
honey harvest, andin order to meet with the best success 
swarming must be done up before the height of the season 
arrives, as I have already hinted at. Some seem to think that 
a larger amount of section honey can be secured where bees 
are not allowed to swarm, but I think this a mistaken idea, 
for the swarm and old colony, if rightly managed, will do as 
much separately as they would kept together, and, beside, if 
we tried to keep them together by cutting out queen-cells, 
etc., we would only delay swarming so it would come during 
the last half of the honey harvest, when it would be the most 
detrimental to our interests. 


All of my early swarms are hived singly in a hive having 
five empty combs in it, as I usually have plenty of such on 
hand, and the sections transferred from the parent colony to 
the new swarm. Atthe end of 21 to 24 days, these five 
combs are spread apart and four empty combs put in each 
alternate space, so that there is no danger of these early 
swarms swarming again, and thus room is also given for the 
storing of sufficient honey for wintering. My hive holds nine 
frames, and the insertion of these four combs fills out the 
hive. If I used any other number of combs I would insert a 
number to make the full capacity of the hive, at this time. 


By early swarms, as spoken of above, I mean those which 
come from 10 to 15 days before the honey harvest. Those 
coming from 5 to 8 days later are united so two are placed in a 
hive filled with comb foundation, the sections being set from 
the old colony which is moved away, on the doubled swarm. 
In this case one of the hives casting a swarm is taken to a 
new location, and the old queen belonging thereto is put back, 








hiving the double swarm on the stand it previously occupied. 


The hive furnishing the queen for the doubled swarms, is not 
disturbed in eight days, when it is treatedasI gavein my 


last article on this subject. All that have not swarmed at 


the commencement of the honey harvest are made to swarm 


in this manner: 


A hive is filled with frames of empty combs and placed 
upon the stand of one of the colonies which have not swarmed, 
and all the sections are taken off and placed thereon; then 
all the bees are shaken and brushed off their combs of brood 
and honey in front of this prepared hive. Thus, we have the 
queen, bees, partly-filled sections, etc., which makes a colony 
ready for business at once. Previous to this, nuclei have been 
formed, so that I have plenty of laying queens to use as I may 
need them. 

I now take all the combs from which the bees were 
brushed except one, and arrange them back in the hive, car- 
rying it to the stand of another colony which has not swarmed. 
I next take the comb of brood which was left out, and go toa 
nucleus, taking out the frame having the laying queen on it, 
and put the comb of brood in its place. I now take the frame, 
bees, queen and all, and setitin the place left vacant for it 
when arranging the combs of brood. I next put on the proper 
amount of sections, and when all is complete move the colony 
not having swarmed to a new stand and set the prepared 
hive in its place. Thus I have a laying queen and enough of 
her own bees to protect her, combs full of brood, and al) of 
the field or old bees from the removed colony, which makes a 
colony which is ready to go into the sections in a few days. 
The removed colony has simply lost the old or field bees, so as 
to stop the swarming impulse, and in a week will be ready for 
work in the sections again. 


All colonies allowed to swarm naturally rear their own 
queens, contrary to the advice generally given, ‘‘ that no col- 
ony should be allowed to go queenless at this season of the 
year by waiting for queen-cells to hatch,” for, after repeated 
trials, I have come to the conclusion that better results can 
be secured by allowing the old colonies to rear their own 
queen than by giving them a laying queen immediately after 
swarming. As there is plenty of room given for storing in the 
brood-chamber as fast as the young bees hatch out, the honey 
is mostly stored below tiJl the queen is fertilized, when it is at 
once removed to the sections to give her room to deposit eggs. 
In such cases I have frequently had a whole set of sections 
(60 pounds) filled and completed in 12 days. 


As there is little honey secured in this locality after Aug. 
10, if a laying queen was kept in the hive all of the time, the 
bees from her eggs would hatch in a time to only swell the 
number of consumers without being any profit, and much 
honey would be used in feeding the larve for these useless 
consumers; besides, such a colony usually takes the swarm- 


















ing-fever again so as to thwart the plans we have made. 
Where a person has a continuous honey harvest, then it is 
well to rear bees in abundance all of the season, butif I am 
well-informed, very few have such a locality. 

All agree that it is a waste of time, honey and vitality, for 
bees to rear a lot of non-producing drones, and many articles 
have been given showing how this may be avoided, and | be- 
lieve it is equally as absurd to rear a host of consuming work- 
ers out of season, and I have given in the above some of the 
things which give me this belief. Sorodino, N. Y. 

ie 
wx 
Bee-Keepers Not Suffering from Over-Produc- 
tion of the Honey Product. 


BY H. F. COLEMAN. 
I have read with much 


little on page 


interest the article of Mr. Doo- 
163, with reference to over-production, but I 
cannot say that I was greatly surprised at the range of prices 
of honey from the year 1874 to the present—a period of 22 
years. It is true that the difference between 28 to 3O cents 
per pound obtained in 1874, and 13to15 cents per pound 
obtained at present, is very large, but in my opinion the 
trouble is notin the over-production of honey, but in the in- 
creased production of other luxuries and necessaries of life, 
combined with a contraction of the currency of the country. 
It is perhaps true that there is more honey produced now than 
in the year 1874, but not to a greater extent than the in- 
crease in the population of the country, and this being true, 
everything else being equal, there should be no very great 
difference in the prices or demand for honey. 
else is not equal. 


But everything 
There has been a great increase in the pro- 
duction of the fruits and sugars, and these combined, at their 
present low prices, to a great extent, have supplanted honey, 
and form the principal table-luxuries of the people. 

It is a rule, founded in economy, that the human family 
will use and subsist upon the cheaper commodities, if the 
cheaper commodities will meet the ends in view. And this 
rule applies with unusual force at a time like this, when 
there is a stringency in money matters. 

If Mr. Doolittle will reflect for a moment, he will remem- 
ber that there has been a gradual decline in prices, of nearly 
all kinds of products, since 1874. Wheat, corn, pork, beef, 
potatoes and other farm products have declined to an extent 
that is almost alarming, and we should not be surprised to see 
honey in the wake. 


And there is still another rule, founded in econony, that 
has its influence on the prices of honey. Honey is a luxury, 
and when men are in the straits, financially, they curtail ex- 
penses, and the luxuries are the first to be dispensed with. 

It is not my purpose in this article to say anything with 
reference to my views as to thecauses of the present financial 
depression, but we can see that it is very desirable to bee- 
keepers that we have an era of prosperity—an era that will 
place within the reach of all the real luxuries of life. When 
this time comes, honey will again be sought after as an article 
of consumption, and the good old days of the long ago will in 
a measure be restored. I sayin a measure, forI do not be- 
lieve with the increased production of sugar and fruits, which 
are so easily turned into marmalades, jellies, and other lux- 
uries, that honey will ever again be in as good demand for 
table use as in days gone by. 

I usually sell my honey at home and in neighboring towns, 
and the demand is always graded by the supply of fruit, and 
the ability of my friends to buy. A few years ago (1885) my 
crop was the largest I ever had, but the fruit crop in my sec- 
tion was a failure, and the entire honey crop went off at fine 
prices before cold weather. 

Last year my crop was medium, but the fruit crop was 
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large, and the result is, I have several hundred pounds of yjcg 
white honey still on hand. 

Notwithstanding the low prices and comparatively sma) 
demand for honey, I do not mean to give up bee-keeping! 
Neither do I believe that Mr. Doolittle will give itup. The 
value of a product is not measured alone by the dollars ang 
cents it will bring, but by the buying capacity of what it doe. 
bring. Twenty years ago, when we were getting fancy prices 
for our honey, we were paying the same kind of prices ONE 


what we bought. At that time we paid at least one dollar per 


i pe 


bushel for wheat, and other things in proportion, and now it 
will not take a greater number of pounds of honey to buy a 
bushel of wheat than then. Of 
speaking. 

From what has been seen 


course, I mean 


generally 


(from the above), we as bee. 
keepers should not bemoan our fate alone, as to low prices, 
but should exercise that broad sympathy that will extend 
all classes suffering from the same cause. 


Sneedville, Tenn, 
x? 
win 


Wax Experiments—Methods of Rendering: 
Quantity and Quality. 


BY R. C. AITKIN. 


+ 
8) 


How shall we render wax? How much canI get froma 
given number of combs, and what will be the quality? We 
do stick to old methods with wonderful tenacity, even when 
there are ways that are better. I have rendered wax with 
wateg and with steam, using several different ways of apply- 
ing the heat. I have also used the solar way for 10 or 15 
years. I have made at least five solar extractors, ranging in 
size from 18x30 inches to 6x6 feet. I have made them mov- 
able and stationary; built two of brick, the last one of which 
is built against the south side of my shop, and is 6x6 feet, all 
openings into it being in the shop. 
to apply fire when needed. 

Last year I had occasion to melt a lot of 
combs. 


A furnace is also beneath 

extracting- 
I thought this a good opportunity to test the yield 
of wax from a given number of combs. I remember reading 
years ago (I think in Kretchmer’s ‘‘ Bee-Keepers’ Guide’ 
that an ordinary brood-chamber required about two pounds 
of wax to build the comb to fill it. The combs I had to melt 
were in part almost new, both natural base and foundatio: 
combs. Part had been used for brood, some quite black. | 
first put LOO bright combs into the solar, average Langstroth 
size combs, and got 20 poundsof wax. Two other lots of 10U 
each were melted separately, the least yield being 17 pounds 

The 100 brighter combs yielded 20 pounds after having 
been extracted from a few times; I would expect almost as 
good a yield from strictly new combs—probably a little less 
wax but a little whiter. The dark combs, I am sure, have as 
much wax in them, but the mass of cocoons carry with them 
probably about 1/10. The grade of wax from these three 
lots was almost the same, being a bright yellow. The wax 
left with the refuse is not entirely lost, for it makes fine fue 
and kindling, thus making the dark combs almost if not quite 
as valuable as the brighter ones. 

Some seem to think there is no better way to render than 
the submerged-sack method; but all things considered, the 
solar is far ahead of this method. The first saving is in time 
I save all odds and ends, burr-combs, hive-scrapings and bot- 
tom-board litter, and put allin the solar. The very biackest 
old comb you may have—though not yielding as much wax as 
the meltings before-mentioned—will give a bright wax from 
the solar ; but if put through water it will be very dark. 


‘ 


Of the afore-mentioned meltings I took about a hall 
bushel of the refuse and put it into a sack and submerged ! 
in acan of water, boiled, stirred, punched and twisted the 
stuff, and yet I could not get enough wax to rise to 


make a 
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scum on the water. I then took the bag out and put it under 
the pressure of my own weight, and squeezed out 4 pound of 
wax-——wax that was blacker than any lever sawin the dark- 
est brood-foundation. A few years agoI tried a similar plan 
on a lot of refuse, and got about 10 per cent. more wax that 
was quite dark, but in this case the solar work was rushed 
through, and the stuff not left to drain as it should, for I 
knew I was going to treat it again, and I wanted to get the 
wax out as quickly as possible. I suppose in the last 15 years 
I have produced 8,000 or 4,000 pounds of wax, the most of 
it going through the solar. 

Another important point is the honey saved. Here and 
there are bits of candied honey, covered cells and bits that 
usually would be unnoticed, yet turn out quite a lot of honey 
that is saved for feeding. No care is needed in picking out 
patches of honey, for it will not be lost in the solar, but would 
be by the water method. I always accumulate from the solar 
more honey than wax. I always put a little water into the 
pan, forthe evaporation would make the honey into taffy— 
too thick to pour. 

The first mistake with apiarists is to make their solar wax- 
extractor too small. The next mistake is to make the box and 
sash of wood. Wood will not stand the extremes of heat, wet 
and dry. The putty will loosen and cracks open. I have a 
sash part wood and partiron. The iron stays all right, but 
the wood part is always more or less loose. The walls are of 
brick built upon the ground, and the inner parts of tin. It is 
6 feet square, and fronts south. Were I to build again, I 
would make it longer east and west, or, whatI think stil! 
better, build with the corners pointing north, east, west and 
south, making a hip roof with a southeast and southwest 
slope, and so get the sun all day. Large glass is not neces- 
sary. I have glass in mine that is not over 4 inches by 16. I 
use straight-edge glass and oil the joints, the glass butted— 
not lapped. 

A large solar will also serve as a liquefying concern. Once 
in the month of March I liquefied a thousand pounds in two 
days. ‘The honey was in three and five pound lard-pails, and 
all putin atone time. Fire was used beneath in this case, 
but where the cans of honey are spread over the solar so that 
the sun shines on each pail or can direct, the sun alone will 
do the work.any ordinary clear summer day. 


Should I continue to produce extracted honey, and have 
to liquefy the same, I would not do it with water or steam. 
An appliance for the use of hot air—much on the plan of an 
oven—will do the work just as well, and much cheaper, and 
any kind of a vessel can be putin. I have been using pails 
lacquered and stenciled, and it is no little satisfaction to be 
able to melt honey right in the pails when it has become can- 
died in them. To set these pails in water would spoil the 
paint and lettering, but the dry hot air does no damage what- 
ever. se Loveland, Colo. 

~ 


Planting for Honey Alone—Lindens. 
BY R. 8S. RUSSELL. 


In reply to Dr. Miller (see page 486, of the Bee Journal 
for 1895) on the above topic, I would say that he demands 
the proof that it will pay, and admits that he may have been 
led astray in joining the crusade against planting for honey, 
or making any effort to perpetuate or improve our great 
honey-plants. He says he is ready to recant, provided the 
proofs ars given that he is wrong. Now, it seems to me we 
should have some evidence to prove that the Creator of the 
bee did not understand the proper food required for its sus- 
tenance before admitting so mischievous a theory to con- 
troversy. 

Who will come forward and prove that it will not pay to 


plant ‘or honey alone? I wish to see this evidence. Let’s 





see. The field of this locality contains at least 100 square 
miles for 100 colonies, and is growing larger as the flora 
decreases. This decrease has been so rapid in the last 40 
years as to be utterly beyond computation, yet it is safe to 
say that for each acre of this field sown to honey-plants, 
1,000 have been rendered as barren as any desert for honey. 
And for each honey-producing tree planted in the field, more 
than 1,000 of the very finest have been destroyed. Our 
honey industry has kept in line with the general destruction 
of the native flora, and the result is now visible to our people. 


In this once famous honey-belt where dearths were un- 
known, with its countless numbers of prosperous colonies in 
skeps, boxes and logs of all sizes and varieties, and the hollow 
trees breaking down with their loads of honey, and bees on a 
parity with gold and silver, may now be seen a lot of old pat- 
ent hives of all kinds piled up in fence-corners, with now and 
then a diminutive colony labeled ‘‘ For Sale,” or trade, and, 
like the poor tramp, they are looking for a job. 


But with this great object lesson before our eyes, who is 
there yet to still declare that it will not pay to plant for 
honey, for they have tried it? How many square miles of 
honey-plants has he placed in the field to substitute for the 
thousands of acres of corn, wheat, oats, potatoes, rye, barley, 
timothy, blue-grass, sorghum and tobacco raised in his field 
annually ? How many lindens, poplars, honey-locusts, sour- 
woods, willows, etc., did he use in the experiment to substi- 
tute for the thousands destroyedin his field annually? How 
many years were required for the experiment? These are 
factors that will bring the question to a point. 


It is seen that sowing a few acres in buckwheat, or a 
small field of clover, or planting a few lindens, is no test what- 
ever, and the fact remains that we must sow or we cannot 
reap. 

1 am asked to point toa successful case of planting for 
honey alone. I answer, the wise Creator gave us a most 
beautiful example in North America, where each locality was 
supplied with honey-plants suitable to its latitude before in- 
troducing the honey-bee, and that he designed they should be 
perpetuated there can be no doubt, as he supplied each 
variety with an abundance of seed, so constituted as to admit 
of almost endless improvement, which, unlike other plants, 
have been wholly neglected, and are now mostly destroyed, 
causing most disastrous results to the honey industry. The 
situation is not only strange, but alarming, as many bee-keep- 
ers now admit that the goose that layed the golden egg bas 
been killed. 

The Doctor asks, What shall we plant? I answer for our 
latitude : 

First of all, lindens, for the following reasons: They are 
long-lived, native trees, very hardy, and originally produced 
more honey than all other plants and trees combined, and by 
proper selection of varieties they will give a steady flow for 
two months, with rare failure. 

2nd. They are the most beautiful shade or ornamental 
tree on the earth, and require no trimming or pruning; but 
maintain a most beautiful form until death, when their bodies 
would again doubly repay the expense for rearing them, aside 
from the honey and shade. 

Perhaps in other localities some other tree might be more 
suitable for the purpose. We have 1,00U miles of public 
roads on each 100 miles square—sufficient room for 650,000 
lindens, or 2,000,000 to each county, or 182,000,000 in our 
State; and it is thought our Legislature, at its next session, 
will pass a law compelling all land-owners to plant suitable 
shade-trees on said roads, and if so, why can we not have the 
lindens ? Surely we can, if we make proper effort. 

I, for one, am sure that no man need fear a failure of 
honey with 250,000 nice lindens in reach of his bees. The 
Indiana State Bee-Keepers’ Association, at its last session, 
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passed a ringing resolution endorsing planting for honey 
alone, also urging our Legislature and various park commis- 
sioners, and all citizens of our State, to use their entire in- 
fluence in propagating our most beautiful and useful lindens. 
Prof. Cook, on page 177, has given some very fine sug- 
gestions, and it is hoped others may follow. I think Mr. 
Doolittle, on page 188, gave about the correct answer to 
Query No. 7, in bee-parlance: The National hive is over- 
stocked with drones, and they are devouring all the honey. 


Zionsville, Ind. 
3K 
Fa¥. 


POISONOUS HONEY—DO BEES GATHER IT? 


SKEPTICAL ABOUT POISONOUS HONEY. 

I have been much interested in the articles which have 
appeared in the American Bee Journal of late respecting pois- 
onous honey. Itis asubject in which I have been much in- 
terested for many years, and to whichI have given no little 
attention. I have also received from time to time specimens 
of the so-called poisonous honey, and so have had good oppor- 
tunity to examine and test it. I must say thatIl am very 
skeptical in regard to the matter. It is so easy to see how 
reports of poisonous honey would get abroad without any real 
facts to support them, thatI think that we may all be cau- 
tious in coming to conclusions in this matter. 

Probably what gave rise to this opinion more than any 
other one thing was the old account from Xenophon, I think, 
of soldiers in the old days eating poisinous honey and becom- 
ing very sick. I much question if this account should have 
the least influence in forming the opinion of any careful in- 
vestigator. I can very readily understand how soldiers might 
be very generally and very seriously ill by eating even the 
best of honey. I know of an excellent casein point: Atthe 
Michigan Agricultural College the students have always been 
required to labor upon the farm. In the early days, I think 
it was in the winter of 1858, the students were so fortunate, 
or perhaps unfortunate, as to cut a bee-tree well filled with 
honey. It was just before noon, and as is generally the case 
of young men, al! were very hungry. It was needless to say 
that the honey tasted very good, and that the students in- 
dulged their appetites without let or hindrance. Itis just as 
true that at the recitation that afternoon there were very few 
students. There were, however, two or three score of very 
sick young men; many of them thought surely their last days 
had come. Had there been some Xenophon present, we 
should nodoubt have had a thrilling account of poisonous 
honey. 

Another reason that has had its influence in giving cur- 
rency to the opinion that honey from certain flowers is pois- 
onous, comes from the fact that certain plants are poisonous; 
thus people would easily reason thatif the foliage was pois- 
ous to animals eating it, or if it poisoned those who rubbed 
against it, why, of course, the honey or the pollen would be 
poisonous to bees! Thus, with no fact to support the theory, 
the theory is set afloat to be copied annually or oftener into 
some paper, and thus the view becomes established in our lit- 
erature as a fact. There is as little ground for the conclu- 
sion in this case as in the other. 

We can well see how that in the development of any plant 
poisonous qualities would be of service, and through the prin- 
ciple of ‘‘ natural selection” might be secured by the plant. 
We see just such developments in the poisonous hairs and 
secretion of insects which serve to protect them from their 
enemies. Thus it would be of advantage to plants to secrete 
poisonous substances within the substance of their leaves or 
branches. This, however, would not be at all true in case of 
the pollen or nectar. It is an advantage, not a disadvantage, 
for the bees and other insects to come and gather the pollen 
or the nectar. Thus, while a plant might secrete poison in 





its leaves and foliage, it could never do so on the principle of 
*‘ natural selection” in its pollen and nectar. The flower 
wants to attract the sweet-loving insects and foster their 
visits in quest of nectar or pollen, and so we should never ey. 
pect to find either the nectar or the pollen poisonous, at least 
to insects, whose friendly visits are always of service to the 
flowers. We see, then, that iu the physiology of plants we 
can easily explain the presence of poison in twig and foliage. 
but to find itin nectar and pollen would be entirely exce 
tional and inexplicable. 

Another argument in favor of the poisonous qualities of 
some honey comes from actual cases often reported by physi- 
cians and the press. These cases are generally from regions 
where the mountain laurel or kalmia latifolia grows. The 
fact that this plant is said to be poisonous to stock might 
naturally lead to the opinion that the honey from it would be 
poisonous as explained above. There are very good reasons 
to doubt the accuracy of these observations and reports. [t 
is an unquestioned fact that in many regions along the Alle- 
ghany Mountains this mountain laurel is very abundant, and 
is visited profusely by the bees. Yet there is never 
trouble from poisonous honey. 

As we have already seen, even the bestof honey, especia y 
if eaten in undue quantities, may make any person sick, and 
often wil] make some people always sick. So we see it js easy 
to account for the sickness without deciding that the honey i 
necessarily poisonous. I have often, myself, known of cases 
where people have been made deathly sick by taking only a 
few teaspoonfuls of honey, and that of the best quality— 
honey that I could eat ad libitum without the least injurious 
effect. Suppose, then, that a person should eat heartily of 
honey in the region of the mountain laurel bloom; itis easy 
to see how some not over-scrupulous or over-cautious physician 
might start a first-class sensational report regarding poisonous 
honey. 


p- 


any 


But I have other evidence which to me is more conclusive 
than any yet offered. While in Michigan I received a larg: 
number of samples of the so-called poisonous honey; some of 
them were as white and beautiful as the white clover honey, and 
as agreeable to the taste; while others were bitter, and some 
of it dark as well as ill-flavored. In every case I ate freely 
of this honey, and according to reports am alive yet. I e\ 
went farther than this. I took the great risk to ask my 
friends to eat of this honey, and in no case was there the 
least ill effects from it. I have thus had honey from Penns))- 
vania, Eastern Tennessee, North Carolina and South Carolina 
all of which was reported to be poisonous, and all of wl 
to my certain knowledge, was as wholesome as any honey. 

Of course, we ought not to be dogmatic in any such mat- 
ter. It is very easy for any of us to be mistaken, but from tle 
facts given above, I have come to the conclusion that we need 
more and better evidence than we have yet had before we (e- 
cide positively that the flowers secrete poisonous nectar. 

To sum up: Itis easy to see how reports of poisonous 
honey have become current from the very nature of honey, 
and without any basis of fact. It is also easy to see how that 
people given to theorizing might conclude that honey from 


certain flowers was poisonous without any real reason [or 
doing so. Again, the fact that many of the so-called poison- 
ous plants abound in regions where poisonous honey is never 


reported, gives a ‘‘black eye” to this theory. Lastly, act 

tests of the very honey pronounced poisonous have failed 

show the presence of poison. A. J. Cook. 
Claremont, Calif. 


PROBABLY POISONOUS POLLEN. 

The communication from A. D. Watson, on page 220, 0! 
the subject of mountain laurel, was read with great interest. 
I have just learned from an old resident of this county, who 's 
a close observer, of acase of poisoning from eating honey 
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taken from a bee-tree cut in the month of August, many years 
ago, about 50 miles south of this place. Two of the party 
died, but the third man recovered, and himself related the in- 
cident to my informant. He said that there was very little 
honey found in the tree, and that in eating it, they necessarily 
consumed a good deal of ‘* bee-bread.” 

Perhaps in the above incident lies material for a reconcil- 
liation of conflicting theories as to poisonous honey. My own 
observation convinces me that honey gathered from mountain 
laurel is not poisonous. But history and many well-attested 
cases support the view that persons have been made sick while 
eating honey. Now, if the pollen gathered from plants of a 
toxic nature is poisonous, it would account for the effects said 
to be produced, and afford an opportunity for harmonizing 
opposing experiences. 

I have seen some people eating comb honey from box- 
hives in which there were occasional cells filled with pollen 
and capped over. Though the taste in such cases is nauseous 
to my own palate, some persons are not much inconvenienced 
by the presence of a few cells of pollen. The soldiers of 
Xenophon, who came upon the bee-hives—perhaps after a 
long day’s march, when they were tired and hungry to the 
last degree, probably in the scramble of each man for a morsel 
of honey-comb—did not stop to get rid of acell of pollen here 
and there, and so numbers of them fell sick, and the poison 
which prostrated them may have been in the pollen and not in 
the honey. 

My own firm belief is, that the Creator, who made the 
honey-bee for man’s use, has so arranged the order of Nature 
that man will find in the use of the honey gathered by this 
insect nothing to destroy life. Pollen was not intended to be 
eaten. Its unpleasant taste under ordinary circumstances 
would cause it to be instantly rejected. 

It is to be hoped that the editor will invite those of his 
readers who have had any experience ‘‘along this line,” or 
who know of well-authenticated cases of poisoning from the 
use of honey, to make inquiries whether it was from eating 
comb or extracted honey, and if comb honey was consumed, 
whether pollen was not present in the honey eaten; and to 
report cases and compare notes in the American Bee Journal. 

The occasional report of ‘‘death from eating poisonous 
houey” is not calculated to advance the market quotations. 
If the result of this investigation should crystallize into a con- 
viction in the public mind that the only avenue of danger in 
any case is through consumption of honey in the comb when 
cells of pollen are present, it might be to the advantage of all. 

Columbus, Miss. e Novice. 


NOT POSSIBLE FOR BEES TO STORE POISONOUS HONEY. 


Like Novice, on page 146, I was for a long time skeptical 
concerning the theory of poisonous honey. Notwithstanding 
a few eminent ones have, all along, asserted that bees gather 
poisonous honey, and a few instances are recorded where per- 
sons have apparently been poisoned by it, I must assert that I 
do not believe it possible for a bee to store poisonous honey in 
her hive. 

The bee was created for at least a two-fold purpose, viz.: 
First, for the transmission of pollen from one flower to 
another. Second, for gathering nectar from the flowers and 
storing it in combs for food for man. 

While the instinct of the bee borders very closely upon 
reason, the possibility of her furnisking man with a poisonous 
diet was not left to instinct alone, but she was so constituted 
that any substance that would be poisonous to man would be 
poisonous to her. And the poisonous nectar (if there be such 
& product) taken into the honey-sac would affect the tissues 
and kill the bee before she could store it in the hive. I have 
arrived at this conclusion after experimenting with several 
poisons, feeding them to bees by dissolving them in honey. 


that extent that she was not able to return to her hive, and in 
most cases died within the fatal limit of the poison used. A bee 


is more easily affected by a poison thanis aman. A solution 

of alcohol so weak that a man could not hold enough of it to 

make him dizzy, will make a bee so drunk that she cannot get 

home. Try it, ye Doubting Thomases, and doubt no longer. 

Don’t drink it yourself, but give it to the bee ! 

The mountain laurel and yellow jasmine (Gelsemium 

sempervirens) are thought by many to produce poisonous nec- 

tar, simply because their leaves and bark contain a poison. 

There is a great deal of mountain laurel near one of my api- 
aries, and the yellow jasmine is seen on every hillside, and 
along the creeks and branches al! around. On their return 
home it is not easy to tell which bee has visited the laurel, but 
every one that has been in the jasmine blossom is known by 
her yellow coat. 

The laurel yields honey, and is visited by many bees from 
8a.m.to4p.m. Yellow jasmine blooms here from April 10 
to the 20th, while several other honey-yielding trees are in 
bloom, and the bees seem to prefer it toany other. During 
this time the bees usually store some honey. This is the first 
honey we get, and as soon as the children find out that there 
is honey coming in, they want some new honey; and every 
year we extract some of this half-ripe, watery stuff, and we all 
eat of it very freely. (We didn’t knowit was poison.) We 
sell several tons of honey to our neighbors every year, but 
never heard of it making any one sick. 

Is it not likely that Dr. Brown has mistaken a case of 
paralysis for gelsemium poisoning? (See page 150, Vol. 
XXXIV.) The symptoms are very much the same. Really, 
I believe that in his diagnosis of the case under consideration, 
he gives one symptom that is always present in paralysis, and 
very rarely, if ever, present in gelsemium poisoning. 

Bessemer, Ala. C. C. PARSONS. 





ACRES OF MOUNTAIN LAUREL. 


Last season I had the care of 45 colonies of bees here 
which increased to 52. Mountain laurel is everywhere pres- 
ent, and I presume there was enough in the range of my bees 
to cover more than 50 acres solid. The bees worked freely on 
it for two or three weeks in June, at the same time that clover 
and many other blossoms were at hand. The weather was 
such that but little honey was secreted in the blossoms, and 
no surplus was stored in the hives. There was no‘evidence of 
poisonous honey, and I do not learn that there ever, has been 
any complaint of poisonous honey here. 

The bees gathered some honey from early blossoms and 
poplar trees; then all at once the weather changed, and but 
little honey was gathered for several weeks, and the bees did 
not breed very fast until the sourwood blossomed in July. 
Then in two or three weeks the bees filled up the hives and 
600 sections. 

This was my first season here. A good many had told 
me what fine honey the sourwood was, but I felt somewhat 
skeptical, having always been used to clover and basswood 
honey. However, I found it very fine, and, Mr. Editor, if you 
have missed getting a taste of sourwood honey you have 
missed a fine treat. I believe itis as good as clover honey, 
and as fine looking. As it comes in warm weather in July, 
the comb is very delicate. It is also very light in color. 

The fall flow commenced about the first of September, 
and continued during the month, when a frost puta sudden 
stop to operations. A large partof this was gathered from 
Spanish-needles, golden-rod, asters and heart’s-ease. There 
was 900 pounds of this which was quite dark. Part of it 
was extracted. Oneof our dealers said he thought it was 
richer and better than the white honey, and I was willing to 
have him think so. It seems to give satisfaction, but in some 
Northern markets it would go begging. 





Iu every instance the bee has been affected by the poison to 





The Southern markets are poor, and it would be difficult 








to sell a large amount here. I did not come here to carry on 
the bee-business, but on account of my health. 

On April 19 bees were working lively, and had brood in 
from five to seven frames, and looked as if they would be ready 
to swarm in three or four weeks. J. L. HUBBARD. 

Hendersonville, N. C. 


A SAMPLE OF HONEY-POISONING (?) 


Apropos of poisonous honey which has lately become an 
interesting subject, I wish to say that our doctor called to see 
me professionally some time ago, and brought some of the 
news of the neighborhood. 

‘*T had a case of honey-poisoning on the mountains a few 
days ago,” he said. 

As we are surrounded here by thousands of acres of moun- 
tain laurel, which is given a bad name by some people, I was 
interested. 

‘* Yes,” he continued, ‘‘it was avery badcase. He ate 
honey for breakfast, and in a couple of hours he showed most 
pronounced symptoms, violent purging and vomiting. He has 
gotten over it now, but he is weak.” 

I am a little acquainted with mountaineers, so I said: 

‘* Doctor, how much did he eat ?” 

‘* Something over a pint !” JIMSON. 


[It seems to us that we have now had quite a good deal of 
experience reported as to poisonous honey. Still, if any one 
can throw any new light upon the subject, we will be pleased 
to publish it.—Eprror. } 

ats 
7) 


The Bee-Industry in Utah. 
BY JOHN B. FAGG. 


There are very few who know the extent of the bee-indus- 
try in Utah. Although itis carried on nearly all over the 
State, still there is not over one-fourth the honey produced 
that there should be. I am often asked where I sell my honey, 
and what I can do with it when I have a goodcrop. I have 
kept bees for 16 or 17 years, and have had honey to sell most 
of the time, and have not had toomuch. I would like to be 
troubled that way for once. We cannot expect to get a dollar 
for the same amount of honey that we could 15 years ago, 
neither can we get the same price fora great deal of other 
produce. 

There is plenty of room for bee-keepers yet, for in a State 
like ours, where we irrigate, we are sure of a crop of honey if 
the farmer raises anything, and it will get better for some 
time to come, for every year large areas of new land are 
brought under cultivation, and many thousands of trees are 
set out every year, which helps the honey crop. We have not 
given the attention to bee-culture that it should have. Many 
of our wives and daughters might try the bee-business and 
make a good living out of it, if they felt so disposed, for with 
our improved methods of keeping bees, and movable-frame 
hives and bee-escapes, they could look after a few colonies, 
and they would find as much profit in them as they do in poul- 
try or cows, and bees do not take as much work and attention. 

If I were starting in the bee-business again, J would try 
to commence right. I would adopt some standard hive, and 
stay with it unti] I found something better. I would work 
for comb honey, for the most of it, and would only extract for 
the home market, or as much as I thought I could sell. 

The greatest secret about bee-keeping is to keep your col- 
Onies strong; watch them in the spring, and don’t let them 
die for the want of a little attention. Sometimes you can help 
a dwindling colony by taking them in time and giving them a 
little assistance from other colonies. 


Don’t try to increase too fast, and don’t think that be- 
cause you see queens advertised as such wonderful breeders, 
there are not just as good at home; and sometimes you will 
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find them better. Where a person has 20 or 30 Colonies, 
there must be as much difference as there is in that many 
cows in regard to profit. You would raise your best Calves, 
so you must rear your queens from your best colonies. 

I am not afraid of producing too much honey, if we get 
it in the right shape, and of good quality, for we can find, 
market for a good article. Utah should export several million 
pounds annually, and we shall do it yet, and in the neg, 
future, I believe. 

I believe in dividing rather than natural swarming, for | 
am not always there to watch them at the proper time, ang 
before I am around they may be gone, although I have hag 
some swarms come out and stay, and I always catch them jf | 
can, and they do well as a general thing. 

If any are contemplating starting to keep bees for a busi- 
ness, I would advise them to select some good location, and 
not get too near large apiaries, but get plenty of room, for 
bees are like sheep—the more pasture they have the larger 
will be the profit. If the pasture is short, there wil] not be 
much profit in keeping bees. Some times you can get a fair 
crop from 100 colonies, where if you had 200 colonies there 
would be no surplus. 

I think we should have about 100 colonies at our Agricy!- 
tural College for the students to play with. I think some of 
the students would be interested in them, and gain much ip- 
formation, and I don’t think it would be all loss, either. 


In regard to laws for the protection of bee-keepers, we 
should have them as simple as possible, and be made effective. 
I do not think any one should ‘*‘kick” if their bees have fou! 
brood to have them inspected, and a remedy prescribed for it, 
if it is no other than to destroy them, and in very bad cases 
that would be the cheapest in the long run. I know that 
most bee-men will see to it that they will not have diseased 
bees, for they know there is no money in them. 

I don’t care how much people spray, so that they do 
spray while the trees are in bloom. I want to say one thing 
and that is, I do not believe that any one ever got any benefit 
whatever, but it was in the opposite direction. In Utah they 
wear out the material used, and their time, and washed the 
pollen from their trees if they sprayed while the trees were 
in full bloom, and lost fruit by the operation. 

I congratulate the bee-keepers on their success in tl 
past, and the prospect for the future, for 1 think they are 
right, and they wil] yet be classed among the great producers 
of the State. Utah honey is very little known in the East 
but what is known is that our honey compares very favorably 
with any thaf is produced in the country. 

To be on the safe side, I would advise every bee-keeper t 
have a label or a stamp with his name and address, for } 
will find that good quality and neat packages will advertist 
you, and if you follow this plan, the market will seek you 
stead of you having to seek the market. 

East Mill Creek, Utah. 





Honey as Food and Medicine.—A new and revise 
edition of this 32-page pamphlet is now issued. It has 5 blank 
pages on which to write or paste recipes taken from otber sources 
It is just what its name indicates, and should be liberally 
tributed among the people everywhere to create a demand for 
honey. It contains a number of recipes on the use of horey ® 
food and as medicine, besides much other interesting and vaiuel!* 
information. Prices, postpaid, are: Single copy, 5 cts.; | 
30 cts. ; 50 for $1.00; 100 for $1.75. Better give them atrial. >e! 
all orders to the Bee Journal office. 
eas cneeeiaeelie 

Only One Cent a Copy for copies of the Amer’s" 
Bee Journal before April 1, 1896. We have them runpiic 
back for about 10 years. But you must let us select them, 
we cannot furnish them in regular order, and probab'y not 
any particular copies. Just send us as many one-cent stamps 
as you may want old copies, and we wil! mail them to yo": 
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CONDUCTED BY 
DR. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 


{Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.] 











Rearing Queens from 3-Days-Old Larvie. 


After putting a comb of sealed brood and eggs ina hive 
to rear a queen, how long will the eggs remain for them to 
rear a queenfrom? Can they rear a queen from the eggs 
after six days, allowing the eggs to be three days old when put 
into the hive ? J. M. 


ANSWER.—No, if you putin eggs already three days old, 
six days later, or nine days from the time the eggs were laid, 
no queen can be reared from them, for in nine days from the 
time the eggs were laid the larva ought to be sealed over. ‘To 
rear a good queen the larve ought not to be more than 3 days 
old—that is, six days from the time of laying the eggs. Dur- 
ing the first three days of its existence, a larva intended for a 
worker is fed the same asif intended fora queen. After that 
time the food of the worker is changed, less concentrated, and 
not so fully digested, while to the queen is continued the same 
food it first had. To the queen, food is given so Javishly that 
jelly half the size of a peais Jeftin thecell after the queen 
emerges while no such wasteful feeding occurs with workers. 
Their rations are carefully measured out so that they have 
just enough to supply their wants, and not a fraction more. 
If to a queenless colony be given a larva four or five days old, 
that is, seven or eight days from the laying of the egg, the 
bees will rear a queen from it, but it will be avery poor queen. 


TT <i 


Trying to Keep Down Increase. 





I thought I would keep down the increase of my colonies 
this year, in this manner: When the first swarm came out I 
gave them three frames of brood from the mother hive. The 
next day two swarms coming out were given the seven re- 
maining frames, after all queen-cells had been destroyed. I 
thought this would work nicely, plenty of empty frames for 
the bees to work out their swarming-fever, and three frames 
of brood to keep them strong. Butit did not turn out as I 
expected; one swarmed out in four days, and another on the 
seventh day. In one case I would find no queen-cells; in the 
other four just started, none sealed. Is this whatI should 
have expected, or is it unusual ? 

I thought I had hit on a good idea, but the bees did not 
seem to think so. ny ae 


ANSWER.—Perhaps the occurrence cannot be said to be 
anything more than might be expected. Suppose a colony 
on eight frames should send out a swarm and you hive it and 
give it back its eight frames. You would expect nothing else 
than that it would swarm again. If you gave it no frames it 
would not swarm. Now, somewhere between no frames and 
eight frames [ suppose the bees draw a line and say, “If you 
give us more than this number of frames of brood we’ll swarm 
again ;” and very likely that line may be between one frame 
and two frames. In other words, if you give a swarm more 
than one frame of brood they'll swarm out again. In some 
cases they might stay content if only half their frames of 
brood were replaced with empty frames, there being no fixed 
rule about it. 

a << 


Dividing a Colony—Dark Pollen. 


I received two 3-frame nuclei May 8. When they ar- 
rived one was a great deal better than the other—it contained 
two full frames of brood, and some in the other, and they 
have increased so rapidly that they are now a monstrous col- 
ony, and I want to divide about June 15. 

1. Now, as I am going to divide them, will it pay me bet- 
ter to order a queen, or divide and let the old colony rear one 
for themselves ? 

~. Would you advise me to divide the brood as nearly as 





possible, or take say three frames of brood and leave the rest ? 
3. When I divide and take the frames of brood out, and 
put three frames of foundation in the old hive, would you put 
the three side by side, or one of foundation then one of the 
combs of brood, and so on ? 

4. What kind of a plant is it my bees are getting black, 
or a terribly dark-green, pollen from, between the hours of 4 
and 7 in the afternoon ; they carry bright yellow all the rest 
of the day. a. we 
Baraboo, Wis. 


ANsSwWERS.—1. That depends somewhat upon circum- 
stances. If your time is valuable, or if you have little time 
to work with bees, or if you are anxious to have them build up 
rapidly, better buy aqueen. If you are anxious to increase 
your practical knowledge of bee-keeping as much as possible, 
rear your own queen. 

2. Again that depends. If you want to have one colony 
store as much honey as possible, and only care to have the 
other build up into a good colony for winter, then take three 
frames of brood with adhering bees for the new colony, leav- 
ing the remainder with the queen on the old stand. If you 
want to have the two colonies more nearly alike, take one 
more than half the frames of brood for the new colony, or 
possibly two more than half. The old colony on the old stand 
will have the advantage of retaining the larger force of bees. 

3. With a strong colony and honey yielding well, it 
doesn’t make a great deal of difference about the arrangement 
of the frames. If the colony is not strong it will be better to 
have the brood all together. Less danger of chilling brood in 
that way, and if.a frame of foundation is between two frames 
of brood when little honey is coming in, the tendency is to 
make the cells of the old combs deeper, and leave the cells of 
the new combs shallow. 

4. I don’t know. The blackest pollen I ever saw was 
from poppies, but poppies were hardly in bloom to any extent 
June 1. Red clover yields dark-green pollen, but that again 
would hardly be worked on by the bees so early. 


2 
Early Swarming—Remedy for Moth.Worms. 


1. My colony of bees that were swarmed March 31, 
1896, sent out a new swarm last Thursday (May 14). Is this 
not something unusual, to send out a swarm so soon? Some 
one may say that it was the swarm of March 31 leaving, but 
not so, for there is a strong working force yet. The box that 
they were housed in is, in the clear, 23x10x113¢ inches, and, 
from its weight, seems to be full of honey. The last swarm 
hied away to the woods. There are large quantities of mes- 
quite and horsemint (both fine nectar-producing plants) now 
in bloom. 

2. I eaclose the following clipping from a Beeville, Tex., 
paper—is the suggestion practical ? 

‘* Hives of black bees can be saved from the ravages of 
the moth-worm by scattering salt over the floor of the hive. 
It is there the moth lays her eggs which hatch out young 
worms, that as soon as they are able to crawl go up into the 
cells where the young bees are and eat them out. The worms 
grow rapidly, and soon destroy a colony of bees. I tried it on 
some of our bees last year, and they are all doing well, but 
those that were not so treated are all gone. —EsTELLA.” 

Mathias, Tex. Mrs. M. M. D. 


ANSWERS.—1. Yes, it would be called a very remarkable 
case in some places, but in others not so very unusual. 

2. It may be that colonies in hives treated with salt lived 
while those Jeft without treatment died, but that does not 
make it certain that the salt had anything to do with it. I’ve 
known hundreds of colonies to live all right without salt, and 
if a weak, queenless colony of black bees should have salt an 
inch deep on its floor-board, I should be afraid the combs 
would fall a prey to the wax-worms. Neither do all the worms 
that are found in combs climb up from the floor-board. Take 
a hive of combs left by a colony that died in early spring, and 
set it on a slab of solid salt and when warm weather comes 
if you don’t find worms hatching out from eggs in the combs, 
I shal] be very much surprised. 

a 

A New Binder for holding a year’s numbers of the 
American Bee Journal, we propose to mail, postpaid, to every 
subscriber who sends us 15 cents. It is called ‘* The Wood 
Binder,” is patented, and is an entirely new and very simple 
arrangement. Full printed directions accompany each Binder. 
Every reader should get it, and preserve the copies of the Bee 
Journal as fast as they are received. They are invaluable for 
reference, and at the low price of the Binder you can afford to 











get it yearly. 
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Dark Honey-— either comb or extracted—can scarcely 
be sold at any price in the Chicago market. Don’t ship it, 
expecting to get very much forit. Better forward a sample 
first, and get a quotation for it before sending a whole ship- 
ment. If at all possible dispose of all dark grades of honey 
in the home market. Only the tempting white honey is sought 
for in city markets, and brings the best price. 


—_—$ 2 ——$_$_$___ 


Don’t Make a Mistake this year, and send your 
honey ®f to some unreliable city commission firm. Better 
take two or three cents a pound less for your honey than to 
ship it any great distance to market, and run the risk of 
leakage, breakage, and paying high commissions. Supply 
the home demand first, by all means, and make some effort to 
enlarge it. Many families do not know how healthful honey 
is, and need only to be assured of the fact, when they will be- 
come regular users of it. 


————— 


The North American at Lincoln.—The Sec- 
retary of the North American Bee-Keepers’ Association in- 
forms us that the Executive Committee, after conferring with 
the Nebraska bee-keepers, have decided that the next meeting 
of the Association will be held at Lincolu, Nebr. The time 
for the meeting wil] be made known as soon as arrangements 
for reduced railroad rates have been completed. 


We are glad the matter has now been definitely settled. 
We presume the Nebraska friends are happy. ‘Tis all right. 
It will be a good meeting. And the hospitality will be of the 
finest. We saw it published somewhere that all who attend 
from outside of the State of Nebraska will be entertained free 
during the convention. That’s too generous, altogether, and 
we fear somebody will regret having made thatoffer. But it’s 
good enough for those too-open-hearted Nebraska bee-keep- 
ers. Perhaps next time they’ll favor going with the Grand 
Army. Atany rate, we hope that just as many as possible 
living outside of that State will go, for we don’t know of a 
better way to ‘‘geteven” with them than for about 500 
good-sized bee-keepers, with well-developed appetites, to be 
present at the convention, and take in just as much as pos- 
sible of the hospitality and sights. 





Present Prospects for Honey seem to be very 
good in many localities. In the last issue of Farm, Stock ang 
Home, Mr. B. Taylor, of Forestville, Minn., has this encour. 
aging paragraph : 

Rain, rain, rain has been the word here for weeks, ang 
Mother Earth is again full to overflowing. The honey-plants 
are just blooming everywhere, and the bees are in the best 
condition we ever had a like number at this season. We ex. 
pect a big honey crop, and are getting everything in prime 
order so there may be no loss from neglect. 


Loss from neglect! Who’d be guilty of that after 
many poor seasons? What a pity it would be, if a good crop 
were at hand, and the bee-keepers had neglected to make fy! 
preparation for harvesting it! Oh, no; every one will haye 
his ‘dish right side up” this year. Just let the ‘ honey. 
shower” come on. 





In Mailing Queens, says the Bee-Keepers’ Review, 
it is important that the right number of bees of the proper 
age be put into the cage. Willie Atchley says that in a sma 
cage in summer weather, six are sufficient. In a large cage, 
eight or nine are enough. In the fall and spring he would put 
in twice that number. Don’t pick out the large, old bees that 
are filled with honey. When confined in the cage they have 
no opportunity to clear themselves, and do not live long. He 
would use thrifty young bees that are old enough to have been 
once filled with honey. Select bees that are slim and gaunt. 
Such are empty and cannot fil! themselves with the candy 
sufficiently to injure themselves. Never put ina bee that 
has stung you, as it will soon die, and is quite likely to get 
stuck fast in the entrance to the food chamber. 





a oe 


Carelessness is found among bee-keepers as well as 
elsewhere. We have just recieved a letter from ‘* Alexander,’ 
with no State or even name and address of the writer given. 
Of course we.can do nothing with it until we get another letter 
from the same writer, who will likely ‘‘ kick” because we d 
not reply to his former letter, when we have no means of 
knowing who the man is, or in what State he lives. Be care- 
ful always to sign your name to a letter, and also give y 
address in full. 

a 

No Slipshod Work, or |ack of careful work, w 
go in these days of close competition. Did you, last year, | 
your comb honey on the market without scraping well every 
section ? If so, don’t be guilty of such carelessness or !az!- 
nessagain. Attractiveness is almost everthing in comb honey 
No neat and tidy housekeeper wants to buy honey in a sect 
that is covered with propolis, or that is otherwise dingy aud 
coarse in appearance. It will pay to put only the neatest aud 
nicest sections of honey on the market. 


———___—+ « =—______ 


Past and Present of Bee-Keeping.—» pag 
163, Mr. G. M. Doolittle has an article on this subject. Ed'- 


tor Holtermann, of the Canadian Bee Journal, copied the art 


cle entire in his May number, and made the following editoria 


comments thereon : 


If our readers will study that article first, they wil! bett 
understand what we are about to say. Mr. Doolittle wants 
know if the depreciation in price is not due to over-produ 
tion. In reply to that first question we would say that wh 
some of our best bee-keepers say they would sooner prod 
pound of honey than a pound of pork (and pork is quote! 
present at $4.75 per hundred), we can hardly say that to 
is over-production. One of the essential characteristics 
over-production, in our estimation, is having to produce © 
article and sell it so as not to leave a living profit. We : 
cases in which people have sold honey at very low figures; 
that does not necessarily prove over-production. It mays 
that the man has not found the best way of marketing © 
honey, or that owing to carelessness or ignorance, oF ~~ J 
vantage of locality or season, he has produced an inie! 
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article. Again, without being justified in using the term over- 
production, there is in almost every business ‘* the survival of 
the fittest,” and in that management and locality plays an 
important part. 

What has brought diminished prices to-day is the fact 
that $1.00 will go further to-day than it would in 1874. 
Take that very American Bee Journal—in those days it cost, 
monthly, $1.00 or $2.00, where to-day you can get'it weekly 
for $1.00. Youcan geta much better suit of clothes for 
$10.00 to-day than you could in 1874; bee-supplies are less, 
andsoon. Again, every one admits there was big money in 
bee-keeping in those days. Those who engage in a new busi- 
ness at that stage say it is a reward for shrewdness and quick- 
ness to perceive an opening for business. The same man, if 
another man engages in the business, and he is the buyer, 
calls it ‘* highway robbery prices,” and so on, but as more 
engage in it, prices come down to something like a living 

rofit. 

3 Asastudy was made of bee-keeping, increase was kept 
down, combd foundation was used more freely, the value of 
shade and ventilation was, by some at least, known; we were 
able to produce for much less money, and yet make the,same 
profit. As men learned better methods of wintering, and 
were more certain to bring their bees out strong in the spring 
they could produce for less money. These are only directions 
in which every business must go without arriving at the stage 
of over-production. 

But there is still another point to which we must draw 
attention: Can we say that we have over-production before 
we have developed and cultivated our markets to the fullest 
extent? Wethink not. Bee-keepers have gone on, and on, 
producing, yet they have made little or no efforts to increase 
the demand for honey. Here and there, true, an individual 
has made the effort, but he has become discouraged through 
lack of assistance from those who benefit as much as himself. 
He has done it without remuneration beyond what all! other 
bee-keepers would receive through his efforts, and the neces- 
sity of winning bread for himself has prevented continuing 
that work. 

United States bee-keepers could well combine, and engage 
the services of not one man, but several men, whose duty it 
would be through press and tongue to put the advantages to 
be derived from the use of honey before the public. We know 
of extensive manufacturers who guard the fact they use honey 
in the preparation of their products as a trade secret, and 
they will, and have been known to, purchase no more from 
those who mentioned the fact to rival manufacturers to secure 
further trade. Amongst such men are confectioners, bakers, 
vinegar makers, liquor and beverage manufacturers, tobac- 
conists, and makers of printers’ rollers. Here is a vast field 
to work on, as yet almost untouched. 

Again, dew are using as a table article honey—one of 
the most wholesome and pleasant of foods. The people could 
be educated and induced to use 1,000 pounds where they use 
one to-day. This can be done by judicious items constantly 
supplied to the press; itisa case of ‘keeping everlastingly 
at it brings success.” Keep honey before the people, in the 
paper, in the stores, and at the table, and success is as cer- 
tain as it is sure that daylight follows darkness. 

We have before spoken of educating and inducing the 
public to use honey. Honey at present prices is an economic 
and valuable food—one which has a right to appear on the 
poor man’s table, but during and since the days of ancient 
history it has been looked upon in the light which honey is, 
will suffer very much from the suspicion of adulteration. 
Much of that suspicion is unjust; it is in part owing to the 
finish and perfection of comb and extracted honey, the quan- 
tity produced, and ignorance about bee-keeping, that the idea 
is gaining ground. Wecan get nothing more powerful and 
quicker in action in returning confidence than Legislatures 
making adulteration a severe offence. A copy of such an Act 
upon the package, to spread the fact abroad that such an Act 
exists, will give confidence as nothing else can; andif needed, 
will apply the blister which will correct any evil tendency. 

No, Mr. Doolittle, we do not think any one is justified in 
throwing the blame on over-production. Take action, or get 
your Government to take action, along the above lines, and 
bee-keeping will have a new era of prosperity. Let the de- 
velopment of markets go hand in hand with the development 
of bee-keeping. R. F. HOLTERMANN. 


+o 


The McEvoy Foul Brood Treatment is 
given in Dr. Howard’s pamphlet on ‘* Fou! Brood; Its Natural 
History and Rational Treatment.” It is the latest publication 
on the subject, and should be in the hands of every bee-keeper. 
Price, 25 cents; or clubbed with the Bee Journal for one year 
—both for $1.10. 








PERSONAL MENTION. 








Mr. B. Tartor, of -Forestville, Minn., is very sick. So 
reported his son, Jewell Taylor, on June 1. We trust he may 
soon recover, as he has under way some interesting experi- 
ments that he had hoped would decide some important apicul- 
tural questions. 


Dr. C. C. MILLER, of Marengo, IIl., called on us for an 
hour on Tuesday, June 2, when on his way home from the 
Presbyterian Assembly which had just closed its meeting at 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. The Doctor was feeling well, and 
ready to pitch into the neglected bee-work, as soon as he 
should reach home. 


Mr. Tuos. PreERREPONT, of Rochester, N. Y., wrote us on 
Dec. 30, 1895: ‘*I consider the American Bee Journal the 
best bee-paper,in the world ;* one reason being that it is all 
bees.” 


Mr. VERNON Burt, of Mallett Creek, O., was ‘ pictered ” 
in last Gleanings. He has about 250 colonies of bees, and 
bears the unusual ‘‘distinction of securing a crop of honey 
every year.”’ Yet, he’s too modest to come out and tell how he 
does it. Editor Root says, ‘‘although he’s within a year of 
40, he has not yet takenfunto himself a wife.” Also, that he 
feels sorry for Mr. Burt, ‘‘and for the nice girl that—that— 
well, ought to have him.” There’s a chance for Rambler to 
get some sympathy ! 


Mrs. B. J. Livinaston, of Center Chain, Minn., wrote us 
as follows, May 30: 


I send you to-day a sprig of basswood, showing the ad- 
vanced state of buds, considering the date, also the ‘‘ promise 
of plenty.” From July 1 to the 10 is the usual time of blos- 
soming in southern Minnesota. I am glad to say the bees are 
doing well. I am sorry to say it is on mustard. 

Mrs. LIVINGSTON. 


The sprig of basswood was duly received. It is the same 
way in this locality—being two weeks or more in advance of 
ordinary years. 


Mr. PauL WHITEBREAD, of Hobbie, Pa., said recently: 
‘*T have all of my 1895 copies of the Bee Journal, and would 
not part witb them for a five-dollar bill. The index in the last 
number for December is as well put up as I ever saw anything 
of its kind. Iam very much pleased with the Bee Journal, 
and trust it may live long.” 


SECRETARY Dr. A. B. Mason, of the North American, has 
been accidentally trying the bee-sting remedy for rheumatism, 
and in a letter dated June 1, wrote as follows: 


‘*For nearly a week previous to last Wednesday, nearly 
all the pain I suffered was in my instep. On that day I was 
sitting in a neighbor’s apiary (he has my bees on shares this 
season) to watch for swarms while he was absent. Asa 
swarm was issuingI hobbled along to secure the queen. I 
put my ‘‘ game” (lame) foot, on which I had a black sock and 
a low slipper, close to the entrance of an adjoining hive. In 
a jiffy three or four bees had given my painful instep as many 
hypodermic injections. On the instant I thought of what 
some one had recently said about his sciatica and bee-stings. 
and I let the stingers alone until I had secured the gueen. I 
was almost immediately relieved of the pain in my instep, and 
in a few minutes I could stamp my foot quite firmly on the 
ground without pain, which I had not been able to do before 
for several weeks. Last night, painin the same instep was a 
little annoying, and if it doesn’t behave itself in good style in 
the future, more bees will have to be sacrificed for ‘suffering 
humanity.’ ” 


We hope the Doctor will let the bees ‘‘ keep at him” until 
they have effected a complete cure. 


(e™ See ‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide” offer on page 380. 
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General Items, | 


Clover Seems to Have No Nectar. 


So far my bees have not commenced 
to store any honey. There is but little 
clover, and what there is seems to have 
no nectar in it, owing, I think, to the 
wet weather. MATHILDA CANDLER. 

Cassville, Wis., May 25. 


Wintered All Right. 


Bees wintered all right in the cellar, 
and were in good condition this spring. 
The flowers have been badly whipped to 
pieces by rain and wind. No swarms 
yet, but they will all swarm as soon as 
we have settled weather. 

J. V. B. HERRICK. 

Champlin, Minn., May 25. 


Severe Spring for Bees. 


We are having a late spring, and it 
has been rather severe on bees. There 
seems to have been some loss in the 
spring through not being a sufficient 
amount of August and September bees 
to live through. It would have been al! 
right if the spring had been a nice one. 

Geo. E. DuDLEY. 

Provo, Utah, May 24. 


—>—1 <> -- 








A Hopeful California Bee-Keeper. 


The prospect for a large crop of honey 
is not good, asl am feeding my bees at 
this time. The weather has been cold 
and windy, and bees have stored very 
little honey this month—not half as 
much as they have consumed; but we 
are yet hopeful that the weather will 
change soon, and bees will go to work 
again. JOHN YEARGIN. 

Fresno, Calif., May 21. 





Have Not Swarmed in 8 Years. 


My bees are doing first-rate. They 
came through the winter all right, but 
there is one thing that I cannot account 
for, and that is, my bees have not 
swarmed in eight years, neither have I 
divided any. I have two places where I 
keep bees, about 5 miles apart. I use 
the extractor, and increase my bees by 
buying them, or getting them out of the 
woods. C. A. FINGER. 

Marissa, Ill., May 25. 


—_—_-—___—_——___ > ~— ee —--—-- 


Basswood the Only Prospect. 


Bees wintered well, and the weather 
is favorable for them. They are strong, 
with plenty of bees, but they have noth- 
ing to do, as there is no white or red 
clover here this spring—it all dried up | 
last summer. The only prospect for 
honey is the basswood, which will bloom | 
well, if it does not rain too much. When 
that comes, we may get a little, if the 
bees don’t swarm too much. I have had 
noswarms yet, and do not want any, 
for I have enough bees now, and to 
spare. M. J. KISTLER. 

Collingwood, Ind., May 26. 





—_————_ => ~-—m - ~ 


The Gila Farm Apiaries. 


The first swarm issued April 28, and 
a number since. Bees are gathering 
honey principally from the wild poppy. 
Windy days have been a great drawback 
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Your Name on the Knife.—When ordering, be sure to say just what Name and 
Address you wish put on the Knife. 

The Nove.ty KNIFE is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the handle. It is made 
beautifuilyeof indestru -tible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Underneath the 
celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed an AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL reminder, and on the 
other side, name and residence of the Subscriver. 

The material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; the blades 
are handforged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we warrant every blade. 1h; 
holsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or corrode. The rivets are hardened 
German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; the back springs of Sheffield spring stee], ang 
the finish of handie as described above. 1t will last a lifetime, with proper usage. 


Why purchase the Novelty Knife? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are, 
the owner will never recover ig; but if the Novelty is lost, having name and address of owner, 
the finder will return it; otherwise to try to destroy the name and address, would destroy the 
knife. If traveling. and you meet with a serious accident, and are so fortunate as to have one 
of the Novelties, your pocket KNIFE will serve as as an identifier; and in case of death, your 
relatives will at once be apprised of the accident. 

How appropriate this knife is for a Christmas. New Year or birthday present! What 
more lasting memento could a mother give to « son, a wife to a bushand. a sister to a brother, 
a lady to a gentleman, or vice versa, a son to a mother, a husband to a wife, a brother to asister 
or a gentieman to a lady—the knife having the name of the recipient on one side ? 

The accompanying cut gives a faint idea. but cannot fully convey an exact representa- 
tion of this beautiful knife,-as the * Novelty ’’ must be seen to be appreciated. 

How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpail. for$1. ,or give it as a 
Premium to the one sending us three new Subscribers to the BEE JOURNAL (with 83.00), 
and we will also send to each new name a copy of the Premium Edition of the book “* Bees and 
Honey ” Weclub the Novelty Knife with the BEE JOURNAL for one year, both for #1.90. 


. GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
Any Name and Address Put on the Knife. Guicam. tia. 
Allow about two weeks for your order to be filled. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation | 
Has No Fishbone in the Sarplus Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually workec 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. Y. 





ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION COMBINATION 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-otf, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ing. Gaining, Dadoing, 
Edging-up. Jointing Stuff, 
ete. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free, 
SENECA FALLS MFG. ©CO., 
46 Water St., SENECA FALLS. N. Y 


1Aly Mention the American Bee Journal 











Mention the Amertcan Bee Journal 
Dadant’s Foundation © 3Exs. queens’ 
and Several Carloads of 


———— jn Chicago!) pra Rtan SUPPLIES 


No other Goods kept here. 
Send for Price-List, seg 
Brood Found., 42¢ lb ; Section, 50c 1! 
CHAS, DADANT & SON, ; % 
118 Michigan St., - CHICAGO, ILL. I. J. STRINGHAM, 
1SAtf Please mention the Bee Journal. | 105 Park Place. NEW YORK, N. ¥ 


always on hand 
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That Queen-Clipping Device Free! 


Works Like a Charm. Couldn’t Do Without It. 


aw ‘linnt - . oa ave cli 2d 19 2ens, and must say't 
> tte en-( ing Device WORKS I have clipped 19 que » an ae 
The Monette Queen Clipping is Monette Queen-Clipping Device is by ta 


LIKE A CHARM. With it I have clipped 30 best invention ever made, and will be Wer 


come to many bee-keepers as it was to me 
could not do without one now. 


Dr. GEO. LACKE, Newburgh, I! 


queens. all inone day, when examining my 
bees. Wm. STo.Luey, Grand Island, Nebr, 
PLEASE READ THIS OFFER TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS : 

Send us just one new name for the American Bee Journal a year (with $1.00), and 
will mail you the Queen-Clipping Device Free of charge. Or, the Qveen-Clipping Ve 
will be sent postpaid for 50 cts. But why notreget it as a Premium by the above 
You can’t earn 50 cts. any easier. Almost every bee-keeper will want this Device. >&* 
page 130 (Feb. 27) for full description of it. Complete directions accompany each 
sent out. It is a most ingenious and useful article. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Il). 
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BUY “DIRECT FROM FACTORY,” BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


HOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE 
i sania Barns, Roofs, allcolors, and SAVE: Dealers 
profits. In use 54 years. Endorsed by ny be a 
i " rices will surprise you. 
ow “i NGERSOLL, 289 Piymouth St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
12A13 Gention me American cee Journa. 


WARRANTED GOLDEN 


ITALIAN QUEENS fia Troma preeaet 





ey 000 Ou nang vod 
»sted by Doolittle out of 1. ) Queens for 
his on n use, and valued at 850. Queens, 50c ; 
6 for $2.75 ; or $5.00 per dozen. ; 
Leather Colored Queens from Root’s best 
imported stock same price. Bees from my 
Queens are excellent workers on red clover. 
1 guarantee safe delivery. N. B.—I sent more 
than 200 Queens safely to California last sea- 
son. HM. G. QUIRIN, Bellevue, Ohio. 
23416 Mention the American Bee Journat. 








A MODEL TESTIMONIAL 


It comes to us this 18th day of May, 1896, from one 
of the most prosperous railways, the Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern. They have hundreds of miles in 
use, but spend no timein praising it. Simply order 
75 3°38 miles shipped at once, to nine points in four 
statics. 

Actions speak louder than words. Next! 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


A New Method 


of refining wax without acid. 
Result Better 
Comb Foundation. 
My prices are also the lowest. 
A Job-Lot of No. 2 
Polished Sections 
Equal in finish to any No, 1’s. 1 M, #1.75; 2 M 
$3.40; 3 M, $4.80: 5 M, $7.50. Orl can furn- 
ish a cheaper quality. Also, a full line of 


HIGGINSVILLE SUPPLIES. 


See my List with prices. 
3 W. J. PINCH, dr, "= 
ee” IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, send 
81.25 to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 


for bis Bee-Keeper’s Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


California = 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Clim ate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekiy, 
handsomely illustrated, 82.00 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St.. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


TEXAS QUEENS. 


If you are in need of Queens, let me have 
your‘order. Price-List Free. 
8A26t J. D. GIVENS, Lisbon, Tex. 
Mention the American Bee Jouretin 




















up to date, since the season opened. We 
had a light frost last week. Alfalfa and 
other vegetation is very backward. One 
case of bee-paralysis was discovered last 
week. Alfalfa does not secrete honey 
until it is in bloom about ten days, when, 
by that time, a great deal of it is cut 
for hay, then the chances for honey are 
gone. Prospects for a good season are 
encouraging. March and April were 
the hardest months on the bees in this 
locality. SIGEL BRAUTIGAM. 
Cliff, New Mex., May 18. 


ee 


Rolling in the Sweets. 


What bees are kept here are just roll- 
ing in the sweets. S. H. CLARK. 
Elwood, Iowa, June 4. 








Just Rolled in the Honey. 


Bees have just rolled in the honey in 
this section this season, and we have 
white clover, basswood, sourwood, and 
the fall flowers yet to hear from; and 
the best part of all—the bees are not 
swarming--too busy, I reckon. 

I don’t think it economy for any bee- 
keeper to do without the American Bee 
Journal, for I have tried it six months. 

M. D. ANDES. 

Bristol, Tenn., June 4. 





Bountiful Crops Expected. 


We have had no crops for two years 
here, but the prospects are now fora 
bountiful crop this year. We have had 
more rain already this spring than we 
have had since 1891. Bees wintered 
well, coming through without loss. In 
the springof 1895 we had adust and 
snow storm that drowned all but one 
colony, which I divided July 4, and made 
three out of it; twoswarmscame to me, 
sol have five to commence with this 
year. I winter them on the summer 
stands, boxed up and packed with chaff, 
facing the east. J. A. Hoge. 

Shelton, Nebr., May 23. 


_——_——_ 





Bright Prospects. 


Everything looks bright for a good 
honey season, but I would have to throw 
up wy hand without the American Bee 
Journal. Henry R. ELMSLIE. 

Richmond Hill, N. Y., May 26. 





Bees Poorly Cared For. 


Last winter and the early spring 
months of this year were very bad for 
bees about the country near here, judg- 
ing by the number of colonies that died. 
I have been to several apiaries within 
six miles of here, and have talked with 
several bee-keepers whose apiaries I 
have not visited, and all have lost—some 
only a few, others all, and at one apiary 
that I visited 15 colonies had died out 
of 18. In this last apiary, the colonies 
were left on the summer stands in single- 
walled hives, and the only protection (?) 
wasa 25 or 3O pound stone right on 
top of the -inch cover; 2 or 3 colonies 
had been in double-walled hives and 
packed with leaves, so the owner said, 
but there were about enough leaves in 
the whole hive to pack one side. One 
hive had the entrance-blocks contracted 
so that only about 144 inches of an en- 
trance remained for the bees. The dead 
bees in this hive had blocked up the 


+ MONEY SAVED IS MONBY GAINED. + 


THE ROYAL UMON 
Life Insurance Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
The Iowa Policy 


Is one that definitely promises to keep an 

accurate account with you ; credit your 

premiums and interest, charge the actual 

expense and mortuary cost, and bold the 

remaining funds subject to your order. . 
Agents Wanted. 


JOHN B. KING, GENERAL AGENT, 
Suite 513 First Nat'l Bank Bld’g, 
20Atf CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mention the American Bee Journai. 


The Patent Wood-Veneer Foundation. 


Bee-keepers should give it a test, and my All- 
Wax Foundation. I will guarantee there is no 
better made, as six years ago I discarded the 
old way of dipping for wax sheets. and a new 
invention of my own was discovered, which 
enables me to make the toughest kind of 
Foundation; also, no acid used to purify the 
Beeswax, and it preserves the smell of honey, 
which is more acceptable to the bees. Now is 
the the time to send wax and have it worked 
up at low prices. Send for Samples and Cata- 
log with low prices. Wax wanted at 31c cash, 
or 33c trade, delivereu. 
AUG, WEISS, Hortonville, Wis. 

12A13 Please mention the Bee Journal. 


1,000 Teachers’ Oxford Bibles 


Were bought for spot cash by a Chicago firm 
from an Eastern publisher who was about to 
be driven to the wall 
for the want of ready 
money. More than a 
million of these same 
Bibles, in every way 
like the illustration, 
have been sold during 
the past few years at 
three times the money 
we ask for them. 

They are the genu- 
uine Teachers’ Oxford 
Bibles, Divinity Cir- 
cult, round corners, 
gilt edges, complete 
teachers’ helps, maps, 
1,350 pages, bound 
in French seal. limp, 
with perfectly flexible 
backs. Sent prepaid. 
Regular price, $4.50; our price, $2 25. Or 
we club it with the Bee Journal for one year— 
both for only $2.75; or we will give this fine 
Bible free as a premium to any one seoding 
4 new subscribers to the Bee Journal one 
year (with $4.00). No additional premium is 
given the new subscribers—simply the Bee 
Journal one year to each of them. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
- CHICAGO, ILLS. 


BEGINNERS. 


Beginners should have a copy of the 
Amateur Bee-Keeper, a 70-page book by 
Prof. J. W. Rouse. Price 25 cents; if 
sent by mail, 28c. The little book and 
the Progressive Bee-Keeper (a live. pro- 
gressive 28-page monthly journal) one 
year, 65c. Address any first-class dealer, 


or Y 
LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 







































For Sale nacre.’ 








¥% Block of ground, some fruit, GOOD 6-room 
dwelling, shop, stable, honey-house and poul- 
try-house [over 3,000 square feet of floor}, 
109 colonies of bees in chaff hives and fully 
equipped for comb honey, all in town of 1000 
population and good alfalfa range and good 
water. Price. $3,000. If unsold June 15th, 
will unqueen, and offer 2 year clipped queens 
at 25c.; 1 year, unclipped, at 50c. each. July 
15th and after, YOUNG queens at 60c. each— 
all Italian and safe arrival euaranteed. This 
is a rare bargain, but I] must get my wife toa 
lower altitude. Book your orders at once tf 
you want these queens. 
19 ; 





Atf R. C. AIKIN, Loveland, Colo. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 
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The Bee-Keepers’ Guide: 


Or Manual of the Apiary, 


By Pror. A. J. COOK. 


This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages,in neat and 
substantial cloth binding, we propose to give 
away to our present subscribers, for the work 
of getting NEW subscribers for the American 
Bee Journal. 

A description of the book here is quite un- 
necessary—it is simply the most complete sci- 
entific and practical bee-book published to- 
day. Fully illustrated, and all written in the 
most fascinating style, The author is also 
too well-known to the whole bee-world to re- 
quire any introduction. No bee-keeper is 
tully equipped, or his library complete, with- 
out * THE BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE.” 


Given For 2 New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given 
to the two new subscribers—simply the Bee 
Journal for one year: 

Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal (with #2,00), and we will mail you a 
copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premi- 
um. Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, 
or we club it with the Bee Journal fora year 
—both together for only $1.75. But surely 
anybody can get only 2 new subscribers to 
the Bee Journal! for a year, and thus get the 
book as u premium. Let everybody try for it. 
Will you have one ? 


GEORGE W. xORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


A Bargain—EARLY QUEENS. 


119 Colonies Italian Bees in Chaff Hives: two 
acres land; good house; excellent well. 

Early Queens—Tested, $1.00 ; Untested, 
50c. Sent by return mail, 

E. L. CARKINGTON, 

16Atf PETTUS, Bee Co., TEX. 

Reference—1st National Bank of Beeville. 
™ention the American Bee Journal. 


CARLOADS 


aad Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 
= a ping-Cases. Comb Foundation, 
and Everything used in the 
Bee-Industry. 

I want the name and address 
of every a in Amer- 
* fea. No reason why you can- 
= not do business with me, I have 
Cheap Lumber and Experienced Workmen ; 
a good Water-Power Factory and hnow how 
torunit. Lam supplying Dealers as well as 















consumers. Why not you? Send for Cata- 
logues, Quotations, etc. W. H. PUTNAM, 
LE RIVER FALLS, Pierce Co., WIs. 


Mention the American Bee Journ, 


Page & Lyon Mfg. Co., 


@ New Lonvdon, WIs., operates two saw- 
milis that cut, annually, eight million feet 
of lumber, thus securing the best lumber 
at the lowest price for the manufacture of 
bee-keepers’ supplies. They have also 
just completed one of 


The Largest Factories, 


@-and have the latest and most improved 
machinery for the manufacture of Bee- 
Hives, Sections, etc., that there is in the 
State. The material is cut from patterns, 
by machinery, and is absolutely accurate. 
For Sections, the clearest and 


The Whitest Basswood 


@ is used, and they are polished on both 
sides. Nearness to pine and basswood for- 
ests. and possession of mills and factory 
equipped with best machinery. all com- 
bine toenable this firm to furnish the best 
goods at 


The Lowest Prices. 99 


@ For instance, it hasa job lot of 200,000 
No.2 Sections that will be sold at 50 cts. 
per 1,000; or 2,000 Snow-White sections 
will be sold for $4.00, and larger quanti- 
ties at still lower prices, Send for Circu- 
lar and see the prices ona full line of 
supplies. 16Atf 


Mention the Amertcan Bee Journal, 








entrance, and what few bees were alive 
could not get out. Is it a wonder that 
they died? In all of the apiaries vis- 
ited but very few colonies were packed. 
On page 267, it tells how I packed my 
bees and the result. 

Apple trees bloomed fuller this year 
than they have before in a number of 
years. I put extracting frames or combs 
on one of my colonies April 18, which 
had lots of honey and bees in the brood- 
chamber; on May 18 a large swarm 
came from this hive. This is the first 
swarm I have had this year. I was sur- 
prised, when looking into the old hive, 
to find the 10 super combs about full of 
honey. 

Three colonies stored, I should think, 
about 45 pounds of honey during apple- 
bloom. S. K. LuTHER. 

Olneyville, R. I., May 18. 





Gathering Honey. 


Bees are gathering honey now, and 
planning toswarm. T. F. BIngHAM. 
Farwell, Mich., June 38. 


Bright Prospects Failed. 


The spring opened with great promise, 
but has signally failed to fulfill. Out of 
SO colonies of bees only three have 
swarmed, and work in supers has but 
barely commenced. I work for comb 
honey. ALVIN L. HEIM. 

Chandler, Ind., May 27. 








A Woman Bee-Keeper’s Report. 


I should not 
Bee Journal. 

I began the spring of 1895 with 6 
cclonies of bees, and increased to 23, 
harvesting 5UU pounds of comb honey. 
I put the 23 colonies in an out-door,cel- 
lar; they had an abundance of honey, 
and March 30 I brought them out. 
They were a little moldy, and as soon as 
we had a warm day I cleaned the bot- 
tom-boards. They all had sealed brood 


like to do without the 


- April 10, and to-day they are in fine 


condition, the weakest colony having 

five frames of brood. My queens are all 

clipped. I use both 8 and 10 frame 

hives. Mrs. M. L. WILLIAMs. 
Nimrod, Minn., May 20. 


_—_- 





Experience with a Queen-Bee. 


To-day I have had what I believe to 
be an unusual experience with a queen- 
bee. 

Two or three days ago I got two 
queens from Mississippi, and having a 
place for only one of them, I concluded 
to keep the other in the cage until the 
weather should get warm enough for me 
to make a nucleus to receive her. This 
morning I made the nucleus by means 
of the nucleus-box, and this afternoon 
between Z and 3 o’clock I gave the 
queen. I took the cage to a window and 
opened it, when the queen flew out 
against the glass and I caught her easily 
by the wings. Then I started for the 
box, but when I got out-of-doors I seemed 
to have hold of but one wing, and in an 
endeavor to shift her to the other hand, 
she got away. She circled around me 
leisurely a few times, and seemed very 
reluctant to go away. ‘Two or three 
times she seemed about to alight, and I 
thought I had lost a queen. 

Then I went into the house and got 
the cage, with the escort still in it, and 
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No. 1 Sections—Cheap, 


We offer for a few weeks. a surplus stock of 
our one-piece No. 1 Cream Sections at the 
following very low prices: ‘ 


1000 for $1.50. 
3000 for $4.00. 
5000 for $6.00. 
These Sections are finely finished and No, ; 


in all respects save color, being, as their name 
indicates, of a cream color. 

The stock consists of a quantity each of the 
following sizes: 


44x2,open2 sides 4x1 15-16, open 2 sides 
44x1 7-8, open 2 sides 
44x1%, open 2 sides 44x7-to-ft., open 2 sides 


G. B. LEWIS Co. 
WATERTOWN, Wis, 
Mention the American Bee Journal 








BERLIN HEIGATS, OHIO 
Mention the American Bee Jowrnal. 





it or pay forfeit Newarticles just out 

A $1.50 sample and terms free. Try us. 

22A8t CHIDESTER & SON, 28 Bond 8t., N. Y. 
WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL 


Hives & Combs For Sale, 


45 10-frame Langstroth Hives, two-story, for 
extracting, as made and sold by T. G. New- 
man. These are empty—no frames—are well 
paicted. and have been keptin the bee-house 
Price, 75 cents each, 

Also, 400 Brood or Extracting Combs for 
the above hives; they have the triangular 
top-bar as made by Newman. They are clean 
and in good condition. Price, $15.00 per 100 

I would take $85.00 for the whole lot of 
Hives and Combs. 

Reference—American Bee Journal. 

Ww. ©. LYMAN, 
DOWNER’S GROVE, ILL 


j HONEY EXTRACTOR 
PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Etc. 
For Circulars, apply to CHAS. F. MuTH & SON. 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, 0. 
Send 10e for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers 
Mention the American Lee vourne 


Beautiful Golden Queens icc. 


Let me tell you why my Golden Italians are 
better for comb honey than the 3-banders 
Simply this—they cap their honey white like 
the biscks, and are splendid workers 


1 Untested Queen, 75 cents or 3 for t..00 
1 Tested Queen, $1.00. ......Breeders ~.0" 
1 Breeder which I have bred from and 

found to be the best........... 4.00 
1 Frame Nuclei with Queen........ ) 
» *. * * 


SO Dit or pas profits per month. Will prove 
- 





21Atf 








" “ “ 
vo 


All orders filled promptly. Safe «€ 
guaranteed. P. J. THOMAS, i 
22A8t FREDONIA, KAN 


Mention the American Bee Jour 


READER 


Of this Journal who 
write to any of our 
advertisers, either ip 





ordering, or asking about the es 
offered, will please state that they @ 
the Advertisement in this pape? 
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Honey-Clovers & Buckwheat 
SEED FOR SALE. 


We have made arrangements so that we 
ean furnish seed of several of the Clovers 
and Japanese Buckwheat. by freight or ex- 
press, at the following prices, cash with order: 


5b 10D =. a 
Alsike Clover ..... $.70 $1.25 $3.00 5.75 
Sweet Clover....... .75 1.40 3.25 6.00 
White Clover....... 1.29 2.00 4.50 8.00 
Alfalfa Clover.....  -65 1.10 2.70 5.00 
Crimson Clover.... 29 -90 2.00 3.50 
Jap. Buckwheat... .20 .35 .90 1.25 


Prices subject to market changes. 
Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 
Your orders are solicited. 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Sweet Clover s Canada. 


At the following prices : 

5 lbs. 10 Ibs. 25 Ibs, 50 lbs. 
$1.00 $1.60 $3.75 $7.25. 
Also a quantity of Motherwort and Catnip 

seed. Prices on application. 


EGGS for Hatching. Buff Leghorns, In- 
dian Games, & Light Brabmas. Choice Birds. 
A breeder for 30 years. Prices on application 


JOHN McARTHOUR, 
881 Yonge Street, - TORONTO, ONT, 
Wirution the American Bee Journds. 


Promptness Is What Counts ! 


Honey-Jars, Shipping-Cases, and every- 
=) thing that bee-keepers use. Roots 
i Goods at Root’s Prices, and the 
best shipping point in the country. 

Dealer in Honey and Beeswax. Cata- 
logue Free. 


mint ‘ 
|} 62 mass. ave, Walter 8. Ponder 
INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 
Mention the American Bee Journal 


(ueens for Salessz 


Italian Queens—after May 15—Untested, 
75e. each; 6 for $4.00; 12 for $7.20. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Reference—George W. York & Co. Address, 
F. GRABBE, 
LIBERTYVILLE. ILL., 
Mention the American Bee Journ. 
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HONE We have a large amount of Pure 
“U8 No. 1 Alfalfa we will seil cheap. 


Wax Wanted. 


Boss hee-eseape Warranted the best, sim- 


plest and quickest Escape 
on the market. Sent postpaid to any address 
for 30 cts, It can be returned at our expense 
if it is not as represented, or we will send the 
Escape on trial to any bee-keeper wishing to 
test it in good faith. We are agents for the 
. . F iva With double -case 
Ferguson Patent Hive Siverina Wicker 
Gate Honey-Board, with the Escape. It is the 
easiest, quickest hive to handle for the pro- 
duction of comb honey. Address, 
be E. 8S. LOVESY & CO., 
355 6th East St. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
Mdention the American Bes Journa. 9Atf 


Nections “otrens” Cheap 
J.F. MICHAEL, 
GREENVILLE, O, 





Send for prices. 


24A2t 
ale Having disposed of most of 


For § my Bees, 1 will sell about 
150 Simplicity Combs for extracting, at $10 
per hundred. All in good condition. Would 
ike a few good Queens in exchange for Queen 
Excluders, standard size. Address. 

C. A. MEADE, Brookside, Mich. 


R Of this Journal who 
write to any of our 
advertisers, either in 

ordering, or asking about the Goods 


offered, will please state that they saw 








carried it out where the queen took 
flight. The bees in the cage might have 
flown away if they had been disposed, 
but they stuck to the cage. In a few 
minutes the queen returned, and lit on 
the cage, when I caught her again, and 
this time I carried her to the box. 

This is the first time I have tried to 
handlea queen. After this I think I 
will be more careful, as I do not believe 
that queens will always come back to 
my hands after they have once made 
their escape. 

We are just at the end of more than a 
week of rainy weather. This is the first 
sunshiny day since a week ago last 
Monday. The prospect is good fora 
good deal of white clover bloom this sea- 
son. EpwIN BEVINS. 
Leon, Iowa, May 21. 





Good Honey Crop Promised. 


Bees have wintered well in this sec- 

tion, and a good honey crop is promised 

for this year. F. G. WILKE. 
Wilcox, Nebr., June 1. 





Honey Outlook Not Promising. 


The honey outlook here is not promis- 
ing. One may, however, learn something 
from a paper like the American Bee 
Journal in times of failure as well as in 
times of success. BruNo NICKEL. 

Acton, Calif., May 25. 


— 


Bees Booming. 





Bees are just booming here now. I 
expect to get over LOU pounds to the 
colony, spring count. Linden and sour- 
wood, and also sumac, are to bloom yet. 
I will probably report when the season 
is over. A. CARDER. 

Tracy City, Tenn., May 29. 


A Successful Season Expected. 


Bees have not done anything here for 
the last two years. I have 2O colonies, 
wintered the best that I ever had any in 
the cellar, with empty supers on the 
hive, and only a board cover over them. 
They are booming now, having just be- 
gun to work on white clover. I am look- 
ing for better success this year. 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, Ilis. 
R, A. BURNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 
New York, N. WY. 
HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
120 & 122 West Broadway. 
CuHAs. ISRAEL & Bros., 486 Canal St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
0. C. CLeEmoms & Co., 423 Walnut 8t. 
Buffalo, N. VY. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 
Hamilton, Ills. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cc. F, Mots & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 





Toronto Convention Report has 
been issued in pamphlet form, and will be 
mailed from the Bee Journal office for 25 
cents. Better have a copy, if you have not 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO, 


At One Dollar a Year, 
56 Pifth Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLS. 


SSFP RFR ORF SFE SFE EASE ASSAF SFIS ISOS OI 


Postage to all Countries in the Postal Union 
is 50 cents extra. To all others, $1.00 
more than the subscription price. 


—2 Hebblewhite & Co., 369 George Street, 
Sydney, New South Wales. Australia. are our 
authorized agents. Subscription price, 6 shil- 
lings per annum. postpaid 


Important to All Subseribers. 


The American Bee Journal is 
sent to subscribers until an order is received 
by the publishers for its discontinuance, 
and all arrearages are paid. 


Always State the Post-Office to which 
your paper is addressed, when writing to us. 

A Sample Copy of the Bee Journal 
will be sent FREE upon application. 

Hiow to Send Money.—Remit b 
Express, Post-Office Money Order. or Ban 
Draft on New York or Chicago. If none of 
these can be had, Register your Letter, 
affixing Stamps both for postage and regis- 
try, and take a ~—— for it. Money sent 
thus, IS AT OUR RISK; otherwise it is 
not. Do not send Checks on Local Banks— 
we have to pay 25 cents each, to get them 
cashed. 

Never Send Silver in letters. It will 
wear holes in the envelope, or may be stolen. 

Money Orders.— Make all Money Or- 
ders payable at Chicago, Ill.—not at any 
sub-station of Chicago. 

Postage Stamps of any denomina- 
tion may be sent for any fraction of a dol- 
lar; or where Money Orders cannot be 
obtained, stamps for any amount may be 
sent. 

Subscription Credits.—The receipt 
for money sent us will be given on the 
address-label of every paper. The subscrip 
tion is paid tothe end of the month 
indicated. 

Do not Write anything for publica- 
tion on the same sheet of paper with busi 
ness matters, unless it can be torn apart 
without interfering with either part of the 
letter. 

Lost Numbers.—We carefully mail 
the Bee Journal to every subscriber. but 
should any be lost in the mails, we will re- 
place them if notified before all the edition 
is exhausted. Please don't wait a month 
or two, for then it may be too late to get 
another copy. 

imerson Binders, made especially 
for the American Bee Journal, are conven- 
ient for preserving each weekly Number, as 
fast as received. They will be sent, post- 
paid, for 75 cents, or clubbed with the Am- 
erican Bee Journal for one year—both to- 
gether for $1.60. They cannot be sent by 
mail to Canada. 





Please Send Us the Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will 
send them sample copies of the Bre 
JOURNAL. Then please call upon them 
and get them to subscribe with you, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 











‘he Advertisement in this paper. 


read it. Only a limited number of copies 
were bound. ‘ 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide—see page 380. 


























































WOVEN WIRE FENCE 


1 pueheten nebeston tai Horse high, 
Qver50 Styles ull strong, Pig and Chicken 
cht. You can make from 40 
to 60 rods +4 day for from 


o a Rod. 
lllustrated cSialogti Free. 
' KITSELMAN BROS., 
2 al coiita = Indiana. 


a 
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Mention the Anerican Bee Journa 


TWO APIARIES! 


500 Nuclei devoted to Queen-Rearing. Prices 
for May will be as follows: Untested. 75¢,; % 
doz., $4.00: Tested, $1.00. June — Untested, 
65e.: % doz., $3.60; Tested. 85e. All Queens 
promptly sent by return mail. 
LEININGER BROS., 
6Etf Fr. JENNINGS, OHIO. 


ieonyzr ‘ ere $28 








I have one of the choicest flocks of 


BROWN LEGHORNS IN THE STATE 


Kee Pd no other kind. Eggs, 74c. per 15; 


£1.25 per30. B. G. SCOTHAN, 
16Etf OTISVILLE, MICH 
Mention the Amervoun Bee Journai 
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‘= YOUNG QUEENS BY RETURN MAIL =: 


From the South. Bred from our hardy strain of GRAY CARNIOLANS and GoL. 
DEN ITALIANS. Untested Queen, 75 cts.; Tested, $1.50. If you wanta Fire 
Imported or a Select Tested Breeding-Queen, or BEES BY THE POUND, Nuclei ang 
Full Colonies, we can furnish you at bottom prices. We never saw Foul Brood or 
Bee-Paralysis. Satisfaction guaranteed. Price-List FREE. 


F. A. LOCKHART & CO., Lake George, N. Y. 





Please mention the American Bee Jourual. 16Etf 
* oF . . 3 m aaa 
Snae” | PRC RE Sy 
We have the best equipped Fac 
tory in the West. Capac nn-ene 


carload a day; and carry the largest 
stock and greatest variety of every 
thing needed in the apiary, assur. 
ing BEST goods at the LOWEST 


prices, and prompt shipment. 





Illustrated Catalog, 80 pages, Free, 


E. “KRETCHMER, Red Oak, Iowa. 


Address, 


22E8t 














ITALIAN BEES. 


Untested Queens, $1.00. Tested, $1.25. Bees 


by the |b. $1.00. Nuciei—Two frame, with 
Queen, 82.50; one frame, $2.00. 
Also, Barred and White Plymouth Rock 


Eggs tor setting; $1.00 for 15. 
Mirs. A. A. SIMPSON, 
18E7t SwWARTS, PA, 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Up to Guarantee ! 3 


On June 1 I shall be prepared to ship Queens 
of my tamous 


ADEL STRAIN, 


This strain of beautiful yellow-banded Bees 
is practically non-swarming and non-stinging. 
Queens, each, $1.00. Special prices by the 
dozen. Everything guaranteed. Cat’l’g free. 
HENRY ALLEY, 
WENHAM. Essex Co., MASS. 





18Etf 





) 1 sag Of Italiam Bees for $4.00. 
Full Colonies “or particulars see larger ad. 
on page 350 of this paper. ‘Tested Queens, 
after June 10th, 75 cts. each; 2 for $1.25. 

Address, Tr. H. KLOER 
426 Willow 8t., TERRE HAU TE, IND. 


23A4t Mention the American Bee Journal. 


$3.00 Worth for $2.00 ! 


Until further notice, we propose to give you 
a chance to get sovne good reading-matter for 
the long winter evenings, at half price. 


Send us $2.00, 1nd we will mail vou your 
choice of $2.00 worth of the following book- 
lets, and also cre lit your subscription to the 
American Bee Journal for one year: 





Poultry for Market and Profit............. 25e 
COE POUR BOOGNOR a6 occ iis dvidice cece sdan 30¢c 
_——— for Market and Profit............. 25c 

Capons and Caponizing v9 <ciies 30c 
Rural Life...... 25e 
svereresow of Honey for the Market. 10e 

Bee-Pasturage a Necessity..... ........... 10e 
Hive I Use, by Doolittle.................... 5¢ 
Foul Brood, by Dr. Howard... ...... ..... 25e 
Foul Brood. a eee 25¢e 
Foul Brood, by Cheshire . 10¢ 
Bee-Keeping for Profit, by ‘Dr. “Tinker . 25e 
Kendall’s Horse-Book—Eng. or German.. . 25e 
Silo and Silage, by Prof. Cook ............. 2 25¢ 
Hand-Book of Health. by Dr. Foote.. . 25c 
Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush.. --. 30C 
Potato Culture. by Terry................... 40c 
Carp Culture, by Root & Finney........... 40c 
Strawberry Culture, by Terry & Root..... 40¢e 
Bienen Kultur, by Newman [German].... 40c 


Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping [Pierce]. 5 
Bee-Keepers’ Directory, by Henry Alley. 5 
Advanced Bee-Culture. by Hutchinson... 5 
5 Honey as Food and Medicine............ 25¢ 


GEORGH W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 





ing of any diseased, to report to the in- 
spector forinstructions. 4. To enforce 
the law which protects the industry. It 
is not necessary to destroy by fire, but 
thorough treatment is needed, and that 
in proper time. 


Question - Box. 


In the multitude of counsellors thereis | 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 


a ae ae ek 





ed ed el he A el te hl bal ha a a a 


A Model Foul Brood Law. 


Rev. M. Mahin—I am not sufficiently 
posted tocomply. I am blissfully ignor- 
ant concerning foul brood. There has 
never been any of it in this part of the 
country. 


G. W. Demaree—We don’t want any 
statutory law on the subject. If men’s 
own interests fail to guard their indus- 


Query 17—Please state briefly your idea 
of the essentials of a model foul brood law.— 
WISCONSIN. 


Eugene Secor—I can’t do it. 


H. D. Cutting—This spaceis too short. | tries, law will be a failure, except to 
W. R. Graham—I have no statement | foster tyranny, and “beastly” inter- 
to make. ference with individual rights. 


Mrs. L. Harrison—Let your bee-keep- 
ing lawyers answer that. 


Emerson T. Abbott—‘‘ Thou shalt love 


Allen Pringle—Our Ontario Fou! Brood 
Act (which I bad a hand in drafting) is 
said to be the best in existence—at any 


they neighbor as thyself.” rate, our Foul Brood Inspector says it 
> . i ' =n is ‘‘the bestin the world,” and that he 
Pret. &. <. Coen—i Eee the Califor can ‘*beat the world” in curing foul 


nia and Michigan laws good. 
J. M. Hambaugh—I have as yet had 
no experience with foul brood. 


Dr. J. P. H. Brown—Too big a ques- 
tion to answer under this head. 


brood under it. 


J. E. Pond—Not being familiar with 
the laws of Wisconsin, I can’t give es- 
sentials that I should consider of value, 
except to attach a heavy penalty to will- 
ful violation. A commission should form 
part of sucha law, in order that honest 
ignorance could not be confounded with 
willfulness. 


G. M. Doolittlek—‘‘ Do unto others as 
you would have others do unto you.” 


C. H. Dibbern—I don’t know, as I 
have had no experience with foul brood. 
James A. Stone—To provide a com- 


S. SOROe—h D600, DRS Saperionee petent inspector (to be appointed or ap 


een eee One SD Pos, Rene fon proved by the bee-keepers’ associations) 
eo ie ' who shall have a salary large enough so 
W. G. Larrabee—I will let some one | that he can be expected to spend all his 


answer this that knows more about such 
things than I do. 

Dr. C. C. Miller—Compulsory report of 
every case, and compulsory cure or de- 
struction of each case. 

R. L. Taylor—If you take the law of 
Michigan against ‘‘ yellows” in peaches 
as a model, you cannot go far wrong. 


time if needed. And in addition a fund 
to be drawn from to pay one-half value 
of the colonies he may deem best to de- 
stroy. 


aan) 





ee 


Bee-Keepers’ Photograph.—We 
have now on hand a limited number of ex- 
cellent photographs of prominent bee-keep- 
ers—a number of pictures on one card. The 
likeness of 49 of them are shown on one of 
the photographs, and 121 on the other. We 
will send them, postpaid, for 50 cents each 
mailing from the 121 kind first; then after 
they are all gone, we will send the 49 kind. 
So those who order first will get the most 
faces” for their money. Send orders 


P. H. Elwood—Inspector to stamp all 
brood-chambers containing foul brood, | 
and when he finds the same infected + 
another season he is to burn them. 


N. E. France—1. A State Inspector, 
chosen by the State Bee-Keepers’ So- 
ciety, and appointed by the Governor. 2. 
A foal brood law, much like the Ontario 
foul brood law. 38. Any bee-keeper in 
the State having diseased bees, or know- 


| the Bee Journal office. 
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BEE-BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


George W. York & Co., 


Chicago, Ills. 








Toney, or Management of an Apiary 
PR teem a Prost. by Thomas G. Newman.-- 
This edition has been largely re-written, thoroughly 
revised, and is * fully up W ith the times” in all the 
improvements and inventions in this rapidly-devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the apiarist with 
everything that can aid in the successful manage- 
ment of an apiary, and at the same time produce 
the most honey in an attractive condition, It con- 
tains 250 pages, and 245 illustrations—ts beautifully 
printed in the highest style of the art,and bound 
in cloth, gold-lettered. Price, £1.00. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant—This classic in bee-culture, has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully flustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee-keep- 
ing. Noaplarian library Is complete without this 
standard work by Rev. L. L. Langstroth —the 
Father of American Bee Culture. It has 520 pages; 
bound In cloth. 

Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Bee-Ke-pers’ Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College.—This book 1s not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping, but Is 
interesting and thoroughly practical and scientific. 
it contains a full delineation of the anatomy and 
physiology of bees. 460 pages; bound in cloth and 
fully illustrated. 

Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Sclentific Queen-Kearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of Queen-Bees are reared in perfect 
accord with Nature’s way. 176 pages, bound in 
cloth, and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A B C of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A 
cyclopedia of 400 pages, deseribing everything 
pertaining tothe care of the honey-bees, It con- 
tains 8300 engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners Boundincloth. Price, $1.25. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and 
Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author 
of this work is too well known to need further 
description of his book. He is a practical and 
entertaining writer. You should read his book. 90 
pages, bound in paper, and Illustrated. Price, 50 cts. 


Rational Bee-Keepting, by Dr. John Dzierzon 
—This is a translation of his latest German book on 
bee-cultare. It has 350 pages: bound in cioth, $1.25; 
in paper covers, $1.00 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thomas G. Newnman.— 
This isa German translation of the principe! por- 
tion of the book called BEES OF HONEY. 10. page 
pamphlet. Price, 40 cents. 


Convention Hand-Book, for Bee-Keepers., . 
Thomas G. Newman.—It contains the parliamen- 
tary law and rules of order for Bee-Conventions— 
also Constitution and By-Laws, with subjects for 
discussion, etc. Cloth, gold-lettered. Price, 25 cts. 


Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans 
Buschbauer.—Printed inGerman. A hand-book on 
bee-keeping, giving the methodsin use by the best 
American and German apiarists. Illustrated; 138 
pages. Price, $1.00 


Thirty Years Among the Bees, by 
Henry Alley.—Gives the results of over a quarter- 
century's experience in rearing queen-bees. Very 
latest work of the kind. Nearly 10u pages. Price, 50c. 


Why Eat Honey ?—This Leaflet is intend- 
ed for FREE distribution, to create a Local Market. 
100 copies, by mail, 40 cts,: 500 for $1.50; 1000, $2.50. 

¢#” If 500 or more are ordered at one time, your 
name and address will be printed on them FREE. 


How to Keep Honey and preserve its 
richness and flavor. Price same as Why Eat Honey. 


Apiary Register, by Thos. G. Newman.— 
Devotes two pages to a colony. Leather binding. 
Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00; for 100 colonies, $1.25. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
Including the production and care of comb and 
extracted honey. A chapter from BEES AND 
HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


Bee-Pasturage a Necessity.—This book sug 


gests what and how to plan itis a chapter frou 
BEES AND HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


The Hive I Use, by G. M. Doolittle. It 
details his management of bees, and methods 
of producing comb honey. Price, 5 cents. 


Pr. Howard’s Book on Foul Brood. 
—Gives the McEvoy Treatment and reviews the ex- 
periments of others. Price, 25 ets. 


pDietionary of Apiculimre, by Prof. Jobn 
Phin. Gives the correct meaning of nearly 500 api- 
cultural terms. Price, 50 cts. 


Winter Problem in Bee-K 
i -Keeping. by G, 
R. Pierce. Result of 25 years’ éxperionce. 50 oe 


Handling Bees, by Chas. Dadant & Son.— 
A Chapter from Langstroth Revised. Price, 8 cts. 


Bee-Keepers’ Directory, by H. Alley.— 
Latest methods in Queen-Rearing, etc. Price, 50c. 


Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. 
Cheshire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin. 
Development and Cure. Price, 25 cts. 


History of Bee-Associations, and Brief Re- 
ports of the first 20 conventions. Price, 15 cts. 


Honey as Food and Medicine, by T. 
G. Newman.—A 32-page pamphlet : just the thing to 
create a demand for honey at home. Should be 
scuttered freely. Contains recipes for Honey-Cakes, 
Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines, and uses of honey 
for medicine. 

Prices, prepaid—Single copy, 5 cts.; 10 copies, 35 
cts.; 50 for $1.50: 100 for $2.50; 250 for $5.50; 500 
for $10.00; or 1000 for $15.00, 

When 250 or more are ordered, we will print the 
bee-keeper’s card (free of cost) on the front cover 
page. 

See-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker.—Revised and enlarged. It details the au- 
thor’s “ new system, or how to get the largest yields 
of comb or extracted honey.” 80 p.; illustrated. 25c. 


Emerson Binders, made especially for 
the BEE JOURNAL, are convenient for preserving 
each number as fast as received. Not muilable to 
Canada. Price, 75 cts. 


Commercial Calculator, by C. Ropp.— 
A ready Calculator, Business Arithmetic and Ac- 
count-Book combined in one. Every farmer and 
business man should have it. No, 1, bound in water 
proof leatherette, calf finish. Price, 40 cts. No, 2 
in fne artificial leather, with pocket, silicate slate, 
and account-book. Price, 60 cts. 


Green’s Four Books, by Chas. A. Green. 
—Devoted to, Ist, How We Made the Old Farm Pay; 
2nd, Peach Culture; 3rd, How to Propagate Fruit- 
Plants, Vines and Trees; 4th, General Fruit In- 
structor. Nearly 120 pages. Fully illustrated. 25 cts. 


Green’s Six Books on Fruit-Culture, 
by Chas. A. Green.—Devoted Ist, to Apple and Pear 
Culture; 2nd, Plum and Cherry Culture; 3rd, Rasp- 
berry and Blackberry Culture; 4th, Grape Culture; 
5th, Strawberry Culture. 129 pp.; illustrated. 25 cts. 


Garden and Orchard, by Chas. A. Green. 
—Gives full instructions in Thinning and Marketing 
Fruits; Pruning, Planting and Cultivating; Spray- 
ing, Evaporation, Cold Storage, Etc. 94 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, 25 cts. 


Kendall’s Horse-Book. — 35 pictures, 
showing positions of sick horses,and treats on all 
their diseases. English orGerman. Price, 25 cts. 


Silo and Silage, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—It 
gives the method in operation at the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College. Price, 25 cts. 


Lumber and Log-Book. — Gives meas- 
urements of lumber,logs planks; wages, etc. 25c. 


Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush, by Prof. 
A. J. Cook.—Full instructions. Price, 35 cts. 


Grain Tables, for casting up the price of 
grain, produce, hay, etc. Price, 25 cts. 


Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer, 
Fanny Field, and others.—Illustrated. All about 
caponizing fowls, ano thus how to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the 
Poultry Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by 
Fanny Field,—Everything about Poultry Diseases 
and their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Poultry for Market and Poultry for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—Tells everything about the 
Poultry Business. 64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Turkeys for Market and Turkeys for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—All about urkey-Raising. 
64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Rural Life.— Bees. Poultry. Fruits, Vege- 
tables, and Household Matters, 100 pages. 25 cts. 


Strawberry Culture, by T. B. Terry and 
A. 1. Root. For beginners. Price, 40 cts. 


Potato Culture, by T. B. Terry.—It tells 
how to grow them protitably. Price, 40 cts. 


Carp Culture, by A. I. Root and Geo, Fin- 
ley.—Full directions. 70 pages. Price, 40 cts. 


Hand-Book of Health, b 
Hints about eating, drinking, ete. 


Dr. Foote.— 
rice, 25 cts. 


Alsike Clover Leaflet.—Full directions 
for growing. 50 for 25 cts.; 100 for 40 cts.; 200, 70c. 


Book Clubbing Offers. 


(Read Carefully.) 
The following clubbing prices include the 








American Bee Journal one year with each 





can be taken in each case with the Bee Jour- 
nal « year at the prices named, If more books 
are wanted see postpaid prices given with 
the description of the books on this page 
Following is the clubbing-list: 


1, Langstroth on the Honey-Bee........ 82.00 
2. ABCof Bee-Oulture.................. 2.00 
3. Bee-Keeper’s Guide.........--+++-.-++- 1.75 
4. Bees and Honey [Cloth bound]....... 1.65 
5. Scientific Queen-Rearing ............ 1.75 
6. Dr. Howard’s Foul Brood Book....... 1.10 
7. Advanced Bee-Culture................ 1.30 
8. Amerikanische Bienenzucht [Germ.] 1.7! 
9. Bienen-Kultur [German]............. 1.25 
10. Rational Bee-Keeping [Cloth aaa 2.00 
11. Rational Bee-Keeping [Paper tound] 1.75 
12. Thirty Years Among the bBees........ 1.30 
13. Bee-Keeping for Profit............ oo, Eau 
14, Couventiva Hard-Book. aU, we bes One 
15. Poultry for Market and Profit........ 1,10 
16. Turkeys for Market and Profit........ 1.10 
17. Capons and Caponizing................ 1.10 
18. Our Poultry Doctor.............+...... L1O 
19. Green’s Four Books................... 1.15 
20. Green’s Six Books on Fruit-Culture.. 1.15 
21. Garden and Orchard...... ... ........ 1.15 
SS, MERE LASS, cocntdbeeseesse s020 00 —— 
24. Emerson Binder forthe Bee Journal. 1.60 
25. Commercial Caleulator. No. l......... 25 
26. Commercial Caleulator, No.2.. ...... 1.40 
27. Kendall’s Horse-Book ............... 1.10 
29. Strawberry Calture ............ énton cee 
SO, POtSto CulSesGn casecsnseccccccece .- 1.20 
SE, Ce TN necks eesepesces ioe 
32. Hand-Book of Health................. 1.10 
23. Dictionary of Apiculture. ........... 1.35 
34. Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush.... 1.20 
OT Ee eee 1.10 
36. Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping..... 1,30 
37. Apiary Register (for 50 colonies)..... 1.75 
38. Apiary Register (for 100 colonies) . 2.00 
39. Bee-Keepers’ Directory............ 1.30 





OO ee 


Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 


The following rules for grading honey were 
adopted by the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, and, so far as possible, quota- 
tions, are made according to these rules: 


FANCY.—AII sections to be well filled; combs 
straight, of even thickness, and firmly at- 
tached to all four sides; both wood and comb 
unsoiled by travel-stain, or otherwise; all the 
ceils sealed except the row of cells next the 
wood, 

No. 1.—A)l sections well filled, but combs 
uneven or crooked, detached at the bottom. 
or with but few cells unsealed: both wood 
ond comb unsolled by travel-stain or other- 
wise. 

In addition to this the honey is to be classi- 
fied according to color, using the terms white, 
amber and dark. That is. there will be “fancy 
white,” ‘No. 1 dark.” etc. 





CHICAGO, ILL, June 6.—We quote: Fancy 
white, 14@1l5c.; No. 1, 12@13c.; faney amber, 
9@10c.: No. 1, 8@8%c.; fancy dark, 8@9c.; 
se; 1, 8c. Extracted. white, 5@7c.; amber. 
4@5c. 

Beeswax. 27@28c. It continues to sell well 
and there is no accumulation of shipments 
We consider it a good time to eell. 

kh. A. B. & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Apr. 22.—We quote: 
No. 1 white. 9@10c.; tancy amber, 8@9c.; 
fancy dark, 7@8c. Extracted, white clover, 
10c.; amber, 5@5\%c.; dark, 4@4%c. Bees- 
wax, 25@26c. Comb honey is dull. Extracted 
in fairdemand. Beeswax lower. W.A.8. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Apr. 20.—We quote: 
Fancy white, 15@16c.; No. 1 white, 13@1/4c.; 
fancy dark, 8@9c.; No. 1 dark. 7@7%c. Bees- 
wax. 26@28c. Trade very dull and honey not 
moving, except a few fancy lots; anything 
dark is hard to sell. B. & Co, 


CINCINNATI. O., Apr. 22.—There is no fan- 
cy white comb honey on our market. Best 
white sells at 12@14c. in a jobbing way, with 
afairdemand. Demand is good for extracted 
at 4@7c.. according to quality. 

Beeswax isin good demand at 25@30c. for 
good to choice yellow. Cc. F. M 8. 


MKANSAS CITY, Mo., May 20.—We quote: 
No. 1 white, 13@14c.; No. l amber, 10@12c ; 
No. 1. dark, 8@10c. Extracted, white, 6c.; 
amber. 5c.; dark, 4c, 

Beeswax, 22c. C.C. C, & Co. 

NEW YORK. N. Y., May 9 —There is some 
demand for white comb honey at unchanged 
prices. No market for buckwheat. Extracted 
remains quiet. New Southern is now arriv- 
ing and selling at 5@6c. for fine grades and 
50@55c. a gallon for fair to common. 





book named. Remember, that only ONE book 


Beeswax easy at 28@29c. H. B. & 8, 
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Bottom Prices 


BRING US BIG TRADE. 
GOOD GOODS KEEP IT. 


If you want the best supplies that can be 
made at a little less cost than you can buy 
the same goods for elsewhere, write to us 
for low prices. 1896 Catalogue now ready 
—ask forit andafree copy of The Ameri- 
can Bee-Keeper (36 pages). 


Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MPG. CO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Mention the Americon Bee Journe!. 


COMB FOUNDATION ! 


Wax always wanted for Cash orin Exchange 
for Fdn. or other Supplies. My trade is estab- 
lished on Low Prices and the merit of my 
Fotindation. Orders filled promptly. 
ce WORKING WAX INTO FDN, BY THE LB. A 
SPECIALTY. Wholesale prices to dealers and 
large consumers. Send for Prices and Sam- 
ples to—GUS DITTMER, AUGUSTA, WIS. 
Reterence—Augusta Bank, 1Atf 
Mention the American Bee Journal 


Years’ Experience in breeding Italian 
Queens. GOOD Untested Queens, 75c, 








4 for $2.00. CHOICE Tested, young, 
#1 each by return mail. A. I. Root Co.'s 
Supplies kept in stock at bottom prices. 
36-page Catalog free. 
JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 
Macniion the American Bee Journm,, 4A26t 


T ARISE 


ry‘O SAY to the readers 
of the 


BEE JOURNAL that 
DOOLITTLE 


has concluded to sel! 
—BEES and QUEENS— 
in their season, during 
1896, at the following 
prices : 

One Colony of Italians 
on 9 Gallup frames, in 
light shipping-box $600 
Five Colonies..... 2500 
Ten Colonies...... 45 00 
l untested queen. 100 
6 Be queens 550 

- 1000 





J - 





12 

1 tested Queen... $150 
S = ueens. 350 
1 select tested queen 2.0 
“ Queens 4 00 


Relect tested queen, previous season’s rearing . 4‘) 
Extra Selected for breeding, THE VERY BEST.. 50) 
About « Pound of BEKS in a Two-frame Nucleus, 
with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 

§@ Circular free, giving full particulars regarc- 
ing the Bees and each class of Queens. 








Address 
12A25t BORODINO, Onon. Co., N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journal 

Smokers, Sections, 
Comb Foundation, 
And all Apiairan Supplies 
cheap. Send for 
FREE atalogue. E. T. FLANAGAN, Belleville, Il, 
6A26t Please mention the Bee Journal 
PURE BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK 
Eggs. 81.25 per 14. Our P. Rocks are very 
large, with fine plumage. Also, 
BLACK MINORCA EGGS, 
a non-sitting and great laying breed. Both 
Kinds raised upon our farm. Minorca Cock- 
erels, $1.00 each. Mrs. L. C. AX TELL, 
Att ROSEVILLE, Warren Co., ILL. 
Mention the American Bee Journai. 








19th 
Year 


Dadant’s Foundation 3" 


Is still in the lead, for we use all the latest improvements, including the 


"? NEW WEED PROCESS, 9 


and still make the best goods. Remember that we do not use any acid to purify our bees. 
wax, and that is why our Foundation preserves the smell of the honey and is more ac. 
ceptable to the bees, than any other. It is kept for sale by ; 


The Jennie Atchley Company, Beeville, T 
C. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio —_ 
Han Aven E. Kretchmer, Red Oak, lowa. 

q Theilmann, Theilmanton, Minn. G. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis. 

E. Cc, Eaglesfield, Berlin, Wis. | James Reynolds Elevator Co., Poughkeepsie. Nn Y 
E. T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Mc. | Louisiana Bee-Keepers’ Supply Manufactory.’ 
J.M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Alabama Donaldsonville, La 
Jonn Rey, Hast Saginaw, Mich. Page & Lyon. New London. Wis. a iy 
Vickery Bros., Evansville, Ind. John Nebel & Son, High Hill, Mo. 


G. K. Hubbard, Fort Wayne, Ind, 


T. H. Strickler, Solomon City, Kansas. | 
a 
L. Hanssen, Davenport, lowa. 


and many other Dealers. All agree in saying that no goods are better than ours. 


; Those of our customers who formerly bought through Thos. G. Newman can get our 
Foundation in Chicago, EI., by addressing us at LIS Michigan Street. We kee, 
no other goods there. : 


We make a specialty of Veils and Veil Stuffs of best quality, cotton and silk 
“LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE’’—Revised. 
Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, Smokers, Sections, Tin Pails, etc. 


Samples of Foundation and Tulle FREE with Circular. 
beginners with Circular. Send us your address. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Mention the American Bee Journai HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


26c Cash Paid for Beeswax! 


For all the good, pure yellow BEESWAX delivered to our « 
till further notice, we will pay 26 cents per pound, cash; or 30 cents for whatever 


Instructions t 





part is exchanged for the American Bee Journal, Books or Seed, that we offer. 
you want Cash promptly for wax, send it on at once. Dark or impure wa 


not taken at any price. Address plainly, 


teorge W. York & Co., 18 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill 
Porter Honey-House Bee-Escape 


Have you seenit? Just the thing! 
put on the doors or windows of | 
bee-rooms. Indispensable, you’ 
after yon have tried it. 











Corneil Bee-Smokers. 


Cheap, strong, serviceable. We have 
sold a good many of these, and so far 
there has been no complaint; but, on 
the other hand, there have been scores = 
of letters in their praise. Price, 85 cts. ee } bee 


Prepaid, 51.10. BOTTOM 
Cowan and Novice 
Extractors. 


These are the best. We 
are prepared to furn- 
ish, on short notice, 
from any of our sev- 
eral Branches, 2, 4, 
and 6 frame Cowans 
and 2-frame Novices. 












COWAN. 


If you want the genuine, see that they 


bear our name. 


THE 


A 36-page Catalog sent Free on Application. 


A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 


BRANCH OFFICES AT: 


118 Michigan St., Chicago, Il. Syracuse, N. Y. ; 
1024 Mississippi St., St. Paul, Minn. Mechanic’s Falls, Maine 





